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Kobo Town 


Nu-calypso owes much to Drew Gonsalves and 
his kinetic brand of roots-rock roguery 
handsomely infested with reggae, soca, and ska. 


Features 


Rayna Gellert 


Old-time fiddling guru turns into a mature 
songwriter on her exceptional new album. 


Solo ip 
‘Le Vents du Nord and De Temps Antan combine £,, 
to form a dynamic traditional music supergroup. 


Dave Panting 


He earned his spurs in Figgy Duff and Rawlins 
Cross and still revels in a traditional tune or two. 


April Verch 


A fiddler of remarkable grace and tone releases a Pe: 
splendid career-spanning anthology. ee 


Murray McLauchlan 


A veteran songwriter’s impulse to try something =“ 
different led to a disc of jazz and blues stylings. ¢” 


Dori Freeman 


Penguin Eggs’ critics favourite New Discovery of 
2016 highlights her roots. ae 


Old Crow | f 
Medicine Show 


They thrilled Doc Watson, won a Grammy, played 
the Grand Ole Opry, and made string band cool. y 


Bobby Dove 


She sways to a classic country vibe with a bold 
Hank Williams and Lefty Frizzell bent. 


John McSherry 


This revered uillean piper draws inspiration from 
lreland’s oldest legends and stones. 
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Roddy Campbell calls on the spirit of 
Woody Guthrie to defeat Donald Trump. 
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The Record That Changed My Life: 

Linda McRae pays homage to June Carter 
Cash’s Press On. 
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The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 
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Jones, Maggie Roche, Alan Jabbour, and 
Nat Henhoff. 
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Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 
ee Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cid du Canada for the Arts 


CA Foundation 
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# n aglorious act of subterfuge, 
Lady Gaga sang a snatch of 

© Woody Guthrie’s This Land Is 
Your Land during the recent Super 
Bowl halftime show. It was a taunt 
clearly directed at the toxic environ- 
ment surrounding Donald Trump’s 
fledgling presidency. 

It has come to light of late that 
Guthrie inadvertently leased an 
apartment from Trump’s father, 
Frederick, in New York City in 1950 
before discovering the building had 
a ‘whites only’ rental policy. Guthrie’s 
scathing condemnation included the 
lines: “/ suppose that Old Man Trump 
knows just how much racial hate / He 
stirred up in that bloodpot of human 
hearts / When he drawed that colour 
line.” The U.S. Justice Department 
would successfully sue Trump Sr. for 
discrimination. 

The apple doesn’t fall far from the 
tree, of course. Elected by fewer than 
25 per cent of eligible voters on a 
platform of deceit, fear, and hatred, 
that targeted some of the most 
vulnerable people on Earth, Donald 
Trump has emerged as the most 
divisive figure in modern American 
politics—no mean feat considering 
some of the contenders: George 
W. Bush, Ronald Reagan, Richard 
Nixon... But then, Trump mocked the 
disabled, called women “dogs” and 
“pigs”, boasted of his abilities as a 
sexual predator, endorsed torture, 
damned ethnic and other minorities 


in crude, bigoted language, and lied 
constantly. 

But if there’s a glimmer of light 
amidst all this inescapable gloom, it’s 
the fact that his abhorrent policies 
and practices have finally outraged 
and galvanized the angered and 
affronted. And This Land Is Your Land 
is their de facto Marseillaise. You can 
hear it sung almost daily from Califor- 
nia to the New York Island. 

Composed to the tune of the Carter 
Family’s When the World’s on Fire 
in 1940 as the country struggled to 
recover from the Great Depression, it 
was Guthrie’s invective response to 
the smug patriotism of Irving Berlin’s 
America The Beautiful. 

Still, This Land Is Your Land took 
several years to evolve. Two of its 
verses were dropped from gener- 
al consumption as it grew into an 
alternative American anthem. Of 
these, one showed disdain for private 
property. The other deserves fair 
measure: /n the squares of the city / 
In the shadow of a steeple / By the 
relief office, I'd seen my people /As 
they stood there hungry, | stood there 
asking / Is this land made for you and 
me? When Pete Seeger and Bruce 
Springsteen sang This Land Is Your 
Land at President Barrack Obama’s 
inauguration in 2009, they included all 
verses. How times have changed. 

But how reassuring to see countless 
high-profile musicians and singers 
abstain from Trump’s inauguration 
festivities, and then to show up in 
droves the following day at numerous 
national and international marches 
organized by women opposing his 
draconian policies. 

As Trump’s ultra-conservative agen- 
da spreads around the world, em- 
boldening like-minded demagogues, 
resistance, obviously, must offer 
so much more than the best of folk 
songs. Resurrect the indomitable, in- 
cisive spirit of Woody Guthrie, though, 
and there will always be hope. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Linda Mchae 


immer 


Multi-instrumentalist and 


Ww 
x2) 
©) 


songwriter Linda McRae pays 
homage to the late June Cart 
Cash’s disc Press On. 


usic has always been my 


constant companion and to this 
A. VW _& day reverberates within the 
walls of my family home in Victoria. 

My parents loved classic country music 
and so did their friends. They visited 
frequently, coerced by Mom’s two-alarm 
chili and homemade alcoholic concoctions. 
They’d sing and play long into the night 
in the basement rumpus room. I remember 
some fine pickin’ ana grinnin’ coming from 
Johnny on banjo, Cookie on accordion, Leo 
on pedal steel, Frankie on slide, Dot on her 
baby blue Fender, and Peter on bass. I’d 
fall asleep at the top of the stairs listening 
to that pulsating, wonderfully maudlin and 
joyful music. I was learning accordion, 
then, but my lessons were filled with lame, 
white-washed Lawrence Welk versions of 
beautiful old gems such as Red River Valley 
and Beautiful Brown Eyes. Obviously, it was 
not a cool instrument to be playing at 14. 

Then everything changed the day I saw 
The Beatles on The Ed Sullivan Show. 
Wow...this was my music. I felt the pull 
and heard the call and I was hooked! Little 
did I know it but those four lads would 
teach me harmony, melody, and chord 
structure. The Beatles’ Twist and Shout 
was the first record I ever bought. I literally 
wore it out. 


The second record that took me in a whole 
new direction was When I Stop Dreaming 
—- The Best of The Louvin Brothers. 1 told 
their story in the title song of my first solo 
recording, Flying Jenny. Their wonderful 
harmonies harkened back to my family’s 
basement and the music that lived within 
those four walls. 

The folk/roots recording that had the most 
impact on my life, though, was June Carter 
Cash’s 1999 Grammy-winning release Press 
On. 1 discovered it on a 2003 tour with pals 
David P. Smith and Ana Bon Bon. We had 
heard that June was ill and by the time we 
returned to Victoria she had sadly passed. 
We listened to that album in tribute. 

From it, I discovered a whole new type of 
music — old-time. Recorded in the old Cash 
cabin in Hendersonville, TN, with Johnny 
and friends such as Rodney Crowell, Marty 
Stuart, Norman Blake, sitting around play- 
ing. The album may be low-fi but it is high 
in atmosphere, fun, and the family tradition 
that was the Carter Family. 

The songwriting is top notch and some 
of my favourites include a crushingly blue 
version of Far Side Banks of Jordan about 
a woman waiting for her tall lover man to 
cross over so she can see him again and is 
ironic considering the circumstances of June 


and Johnny’s death. There’s also a hilarious- 
ly scathing song about Quentin Tarantino. 
Seems June’s granddaughter dated him and 
she obviously didn’t approve. 

The song that jumped out at me the most, 
though, was The L & N Don’t Stop Here 
Anymore written by Jean Ritchie. I just had 
to know more about her and had no idea 
where that rabbit hole would lead me. I 
wrote a bit of a fan letter to the address on 
Jean’s website and, low and behold, she 
answered me herself! I bought everything 
she’d ever released and we developed a 
friendship over the years. I ended up re- 
cording my own version of The L & N and 
was honoured when she gave it her stamp 
of approval. 

Jean’s music lead me to the discovery of 
Hazel Dickens and Alice Gerrard, Ginny 
Hawker, Bill Monroe, Roscoe Holcomb 
and many other incredible artists. After 
attending a 2006 Friends of Old-Time 
Music Conference in NYC, where Jean was 
appearing with Doc Watson, I learned of 
Mississippi John Hurt, which lead to the 
discovery of folks such as Skip James, Son 
House, Lead Belly ... 

I highly recommend digging deeper. It’s 
one vast but endlessly fascinating rabbit 
hole. 
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il. Donovan Woods 
They Are Going Away ( Fontana North) 
2. The Bombadils 


New Shoes (Borealis) 


3. Skydiggers 
Here Without You: The Songs of Gene Clark (Latent Recordings) 


4. Claire Lynch 
North by South (Compass) 


SONGWRITING Ls) Blackie And The Rodeo Kings 


Kings & Kings (File Under Music) 


August 1-4 6. 100 Mile House 


Hiraeth (Independent) 


Té Jenny Whiteley 
The Original Jenny Whiteley (Black Hen Music) 


8. Thom Swift 
The Legend of Roy Black (Independent) 


9. Ken Yates 
Huntsville (Independent) 


10. Kyra Shaughnessy 
Passage (Independent) 


The 


Stingray V 


ed folk and roots discs played nationally by 
hroughout December, January and February 2016-17. 


o x 


OH SUSANNA 
DON KERR & us Fortunate Ones 
All Will Be Well (oid Farm Pony Records) 
PAUL LINKLATER [iis 


5 Rum Ragged 
Rum Ragged (Independent) 


3. Ron Hynes 
Standing In Line In the Rain (independent) 


4. Fretboard Journey 
Fretboard Journey (independent) 


5. The Once 
We Win Some, We Lose Some (independent) 


Based. on album sales for December, January and February, 2016-17, at 
4ecords, 198 Duckworth Street, St, John’s, NL, 1C 1G5 


Bonobo 
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april verch’s 
all-time top 10 


Emilia Amper 
Trollfageln (Bis) 


Mac Beattie 
His Ottawa Valley of Mine (Mac Beattie Music) 


Bluegrass Album Band 
The Bluegrass Album (Rounder Records) 


Lester Flatt & Earl Scruggs 
At Carnegie Hall! (sony) 


Patti Griffin 
1000 Kisses (ATO Records) 


John Hartford 
Good Old Boys (Rounder Records) 


Caleb Klauder 
Dangerous Mes and Poisenous Yous (Padre) 


Loretta Lynn 
Van Lear Rose (Loretta Lynn) 


Dirk Powell 
Time Again (Rounder Records) 


John Prine 
John Prine (Atlantic Records) 


The April Verch Anthology is now out. You can read 
all about this fine new release on page 28. 


blackbyrd 


Bonobo 
Migration (Ninja Tune) 


Leonard Cohen 
You Want it Darker (Columbia) 


The Rolling Stones 
Blue & Lonesome (Universal) 


Nick Cave & the Bad Seeds 
Skeleton Tree (Kobalt) 


Gillian Welch 
Boots No. 1: The Official Revival Bootleg (Acorn) 


His Golden Messenger 
Heart like a Levee (Merge) 


Bon lver 
22a million (Jagjaguwar) 


Joe Henry and Billy Bragg 
Shine a Light (Cooking Vinyl) 


Shovels and Rope 
Little Seeds (New West Records) 


Various Artists 
Bobo Yeye: Belle Epoque in Upper Volta (Numero Uno) 


Based on album sales for Dec., Jan., and Feb., 2016-17, at Blackbyrd Myoozik, 
10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at 1126-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 


1k Leonard Cohen 
You Want it Darker (Columbia) 
2. Frightnrs 
Nothing More To Say (Daptone) 
3. Hailu Mergia 
Tche Belew (Awesome Tapes From Africa) 
4. Charlie Haden 
Liberation Music Orchestra (impulse) Hailu Merg ia 
5. Gillian Welch 


Boots No. 1: The Official Revival Bootleg (Acorn) 


6. James Hunter Six 
Hold On (Daptone) j bac kst reet 
i El Twanguro 
Pachuco (Warner Music Spain) 1 - Leonard Cohen 
8. peneGdneer You Want it Darker (Columbia) 
Libraries On Fire (Independent) 2: Gord Downie 
9. Birds Of Chicago Secret Path (Arts & Crafts) 
Real Midnight (rive Head) 3. Tomato Tomato 
10. Bune | go where you go (Porch Light Studios) 
1000 Watts (Tru Thoughts) 4. Isaiah Lightning 


Starry Crown (Independent) 
Based on album sales for December, January, February, 2016-17, at 


Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 5 Jessica Rhaye 


Song In Me (Jessica Rhaye Music) 


6. Lisa LeBlanc 
| O ye a rs a g re) Why You Wanna Leave,Runaway Queen? (BonSouna) 
Uf Neil Young 
1. Loreena McKennitt Peace Trail (Reprise) 
4 : hall 
An Ancient Muse (Quinlan Road) 8. Honeyboys 
2. Lucinda Williams Honeyboys (Independent) 
West (Lost Highway) 9 Al Tuck 
3. Mark Knopfler & Emmylou Harris Fair Country (independent) 
All The Roadrunning (Mercury) 10. Bad People 
4. Bob Dylan You're this close (Monopolized) 
Modern Times Commas) Based on album sales for december, January, February, 2016-17, at 
5 Mich IF ti Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 
B ichael Franti 
Yell Fire! (Boo Boo Wax) 
6. Danny Michel 
a se soundscapes 
if The Wailin’ Jennys 
Firecracker (Jericho Beach) 1. Leonard Cohen 
8 Paul Simon You Want it Darker (Columbia) 
Surprise (Warners) Ze The Rolling Stones 
Blue & Lonesome (Universal) 
9. Joanne Newson 
YS (Drag City) 3. Gillian Welch 
10 D noe Boots No. 1: The Official Revival Bootleg (Acorn) 
uane Andrews 
Crocus (independent) 4. Blackie And The Rodeo Kings 


5 Kings & Kings (File Under Music) 
Based on album on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 33, 


Seca ele 5. Drive By Truckers 
American Band (Sony) 


6. John K. Samson 
Winter Wheat (Anti) 


G Case-Lang-Veirs 
Case-Lang-Veirs (Anti) 


8. Wilco 
Schmilco (Anti) 


9. Alejandro Escovedo 
Burn Something Beautiful (Fantasy) 


10. Joe Henry and Billy Bragg 
Shine a Light (Cooking Vinyl) 


Based on album sales for December, January and February, 2016-17, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


ile Leonard Cohen 
You Want it Darker (Columbia) 
Pa) 100 Mile House 
Hiraeth (Independent) 
o: Kobo Town 
Where The Galleon Sank (stonetree) 
4. Roberto Fonseca 
ABUC (Montuno) 
5. Danny Michel 
Khlebnikov (Independent) 
6. Madeleine Peyroux 
Secular Hymns (Universal) 
ae Joey Landreth 
Whiskey (Cadence ) 
8. Justin Rutledge 
East (Outside) 
9. Rose Cousins 
Natural Conclusion (Outside) 
10. Bill & Joel Plaskett 
Solidarity (Pheromone) 
11. The Rolling Stones 
Blue And Lonesome (Universal ) 
12. Donovan Woods 
They Are Going Away (Meant Well) 
13. Blue Rodeo 
1000 Arms (Warner) 
14. Gillian Welch 
Boots No. 1: The Official Revival Bootleg (Acorn) 
15. Tift Merritt 
Stitch Of The World (Yep Roc) 
16. Gord Downie 
Secret Path (Arts & Crafts) 
17. Alejandro Escovedo 
Burn Something Beautiful (Fantasy) 
18. MonkeyJunk 
Why Do You Wanna Leave, Runaway Queen? (Bonsound) 
19. Time To Roll 
Transatlantica (Stony Plain) 
20. The Jerry Cans 
Inuusig / Life (independent) 
The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio - 


www.cK 


4.0rg — throughout December, January and February, 2016-17. 
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Sharon Jones 


he raw, impassioned gospel-charged, 
soul singer and leader of the Dap- 
Kings, Sharon Jones, died Nov. 18 at 
Bassett Medical Center in Cooperstown, N.Y., 
of pancreatic cancer. She was 60. 
Largely shunned by the music business for 
the better part of her life, Jones would recall 
in Barbara Kopple’s 2016 documentary Miss 
Sharon Jones! that, as a performer, she was 
considered: “too short, too fat, too black and 
too old.” But Jones rose from relative obscurity 
in her mid-40s to record five highly acclaimed 
albums that helped spark a revival in funk and 
soul, inspired the likes of Amy Winehouse, and 
made admirers out of such diverse performers 
as Lou Reed, Prince and David Byrne. Her 
2014 album, Give the People What They Want, 
received a nomination for Best R&B Album at 
the 57th Annual Grammy Awards. 
Born Sharon Lafaye Jones, May 4th, 1956 
in Augusta, GA. the youngest of six children, 
she grew up in Brooklyn, NY, sang gospel at 
church and fronted bands that performed at 


wedding. Inspired by the likes of James Brown, 
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Tina Turner, Aretha Franklin and classic Stax 
and Motown artists, Jones went on to sing 
backup at various independent recording 
sessions but earned a living as a corrections 
officer on Rikers Island and as a security guard 
for Wells Fargo. 

Eventually, though, her floundering career 
took a monumental leap forward in 1996 
when Gabriel Roth — a founder of the Brook- 
lyn-based Daptone Records and the Dap-Kings’ 
bassist and main songwriter under the name of 
Bosco Mann — hired her to sing at a recording 
session for R&B performer Lee Fields and the 
Soul Providers. Jones made such an impression 
that the Soul Providers invited her to sing solo 
on two tracks — Switchblade and The Landlord 
— on their album Soul Tequila. 

She then recorded several singles for Roth, 
before releasing in 1992 her debut, and Dap- 
tone’s first album, Dap Dippin’ With Sharon 
Jones and the Dap-Kings. Meanwhile, her 
fiery, energetic stage live shows in shimmer- 
ing, sequined dresses and bare feet struck 
such a note with audiences, that Jones and 


The Dap-Kings gradually worked their way 

up from clubs to concerts, to festivals. As their 
popularity increased they released a series of 
horn-anchored soul and funk albums, including 
Naturally (2005), 100 Days, 100 Nights (2007), 
I Learned the Hard Way (2010) and Give the 
People What They Want (2014). 

Much to Jones’s chagrin — by most accounts 
— the Dap-Kings backed Amy Winehouse on 
her award-winning album Back to Black (2006) 
and performed with her on tour. Still, Jones 
appeared as a bar-room singer in the Denzel 
Washington film The Great Debaters (2007) 
and appeared on Michael Bublé’s album Crazy 
Love in 2009. 

All of Jones’s dynamic momentum, however, 
came to a halt in 2013 when she underwent 
surgery for bile duct cancer. Further diagnosis 
revealed pancreatic cancer. Having undergone 
surgery and chemotherapy — a period doc- 
umented in Miss Sharon Jones! — her cancer 
appeared in remission. Ironically as Kopple’s 
documentary was being shown at the Toron- 
to international film festival in 2015, Jones 
revealed that her cancer had returned. 

She suffered a stroke, Nov. 8, 2016 while 
watching the United States presidential election 
results and never left hospital. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Maggie Roche 


The Roches’ Contralto Anchor 
Born 1951 


ith her sisters Terre and Suzzy, 

Maggie Roche fronted the celebrated 
Irish-American close harmony, folk-pop trio, 
The Roches. Maggie, the eldest sibling, offered 
a delightfully, droll sense of humour in her 
songwriting and possessed a fine contralto that 
anchored their close harmony singing. She died 
from breast cancer Jan 21. She was 65. 

Margaret Roche was born on Oct. 26, 1951, 
and grew up in Park Ridge, N.J. She and her 
two younger sisters initially sang in church 
choirs. Eventually she started writing songs 
after receiving a guitar for her 13th birth- 
day. Maggie then formed a duo with Terre. 

A pivotal break for them came when they 
attended a songwriting seminar given by Paul 
Simon at New York University in 1970. Simon 
subsequently had them sing on his album 
There Goes Rhymin’ Simon (1972). and helped 
produce and sang on their debut LP, Seductive 
Reasoning (1975). Youngest sister Suzzy then 
joined the duo to form The Roches. 

Initially, they made their name around Green- 
wich Village folk venues but went on to open 
larger gigs for notable touring bands like King 
Crimson, whose leader Robert Fripp produced 
The Roches well-received self-titled (1979) 
debut — the first of their dozen albums as a trio. 

While The Roches never made a major 
commercial breakthrough, they maintained a 
devoted following and inspired the likes of The 
Indigo Girls. Suzzy would have a daughter, 
Lucy, with Loudon Wainwright and the Roches 
sang on several of his recordings. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Alan Jabbour 


American Folklorist and Old-Time Fiddler 
Born 1942 


lan Jabbour, the founding director of the 

American Folklife Center at the Library 
of Congress, and a celebrated folklorist and 
old-time fiddler, died Jan. 13, at his home in 
Washington, DC. He was 74. 

Born in 1942 in Jacksonville, FL, he took up 
the violin at the age of seven and went on to 
play with several noted orchestras as well as 
the Miami Symphony. However, as a graduate 
student at Duke University in Durham, NC, 
one of his first classes was a seminar about 
traditional ballads. “We dragged out some Li- 
brary of Congress field recordings and played 
them. They had an authenticity, a real power, 
which derived from hearing them played by 
people for whom that music was a way of life. 
I was smitten ... And off I went,” he told Duke 
Magazine in 2007 

Jabbour traveled the hills and hollows of 
North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
recording old-time fiddle tunes from the likes 
of Henry Reed, then in his eighties, Glen Lyn, 
Tommy Jarrell, and the Hammons Family. 
Indeed, the numerous tunes Jabbour collected, 
or recorded with The Hollow Rock String Band 
in the late ’60s, are now considered essential 
sources for old-time revival fiddlers. 

And through his academic pursuits, Jabbour 


was appointed head of the Archive of Folk 

Song at the Library of Congress in 1969 and 

there became the founding director of the 

American Folklife Center in 1976. While he 

retired in 1999, he continued to lecture, play 

and teach old-time fiddle up until his death. 
— Roddy Campbell 


Nat Henhoff 


Music Critic, Author, Social Activist 
Born 1925 


PJ here are many ways in which Nat Hen- 
toff—who died, aged 91, at his home in 

Manhattan on Jan. 7, 2017—should be remem- 
bered. Many would place him high up on the 
list of contrarians for banging the drum for civ- 
il rights, social activism, though not necessarily 
from a liberal or libertarian standpoint. He told 
it like he saw it: whether in his columns in The 
Village Voice and elsewhere, in books such as 
Living the Bill of Rights: How to Be an Authen- 
tic American (1999) or The Nat Hentoff Reader 
(2001), which mixed writings about politics 
and jazz, blues and country music. 

Nathan Irving Hentoff was born in Boston, 
MA, June 10, 1925. That made him of an age 
to experience many musical shifts of a cultural 
nature, from Coltrane to Dylan. Like Studs 
Terkel, he championed oral history. Hear Me 
Talkin’ to Ya: The Story of Jazz as Told by the 
Men Who Made It (1955), co-credited to him 
and Nat Shapiro, ranks as one of jazz and mu- 
sic writing’s most influential works. 

For The New Yorker, in 1964 he attended one 
of Dylan’s Tom Wilson-produced followup ses- 
sions to The Times They Are a-Changin’. Hen- 
toff wrote, “[Dylan] had on dark glasses, and 
his hair, dark-blond and curly, had obviously 
not been cut for some weeks [...]’ That distils 
so much. In 1966, he did Playboy’s interview 
with Dylan. “...[W]hat would some parent 
say to his kid,” Dylan deadpans, “if the kid 
came home with a glass eye, a Charles Mingus 
record and a pocketful of feathers?” 

People will read Hentoff for generations to 
come in order to learn from a witness/commen- 
tator with a finger on the pulse or, like most of 
us, sometimes plain fumbling for the pressure 
point. 

— Ken Hunt 
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he Canadian Folk Music Awards 
honoured Steve Edge with its Slaight 
Music Unsung Hero Award in Toronto 
in December. The award recognizes those who 
receive little in the way of public recognition 
for their exceptional contributions to the Cana- 
dian folk music scene. Last September, Edge 
also entered the B.C. Entertainment Hall of 
Fame for his pioneering work promoting folk 
and roots music in Vancouver. He now has a 
star-shaped plaque on Granville Street. 
For more than 30 years, Edge has presented 


some 2,000 concerts at various venues through-- 


out the city under the guise of The Rogue Folk 

Club while simultaneously hosting the four- 

hour folk program The Edge on Folk on CiTR 

101.9 FM every Saturday since 1985. 
Questions by Roddy Campbell 


After all these years, why do you think 
you’re receiving recognition now? 


To be honest, somebody who liked what I do 
put my name forward and started to campaign 
for me. I’m not certain what was going on as 
I wasn’t part of the process. I only found out 
after they nominated me. It was nice that [both 
awards] came through at the same time. You la- 
bour away for 30-odd years and you think you 
aren’t making much of an impression beyond 
those who come to the concerts or maybe some 
of the musicians. You don’t expect anything 
beyond that. 


What was the first concert you organized? 


We did the first concert ever in October 1986. 
That was at the bidding of Jim MacLachlan 
[from the Southside Folk Club in Edmonton] 
and Geoffrey Kelly [of Spirit of the West]. 
They suggested we do a show with Dougie 
MacLean in a coffee house on Commercial 
Drive. We had 14 people turn up. But it was 
pretty amazing because at one point Dougie 
was playing the didgeridoo and the fiddle at the 
same time. I’d never heard anything like it. I 
met Geoff at the Railway Club at the beginning 
of ’85. And, basically, him opening up his 
record collection inspired me into thinking I 
could put a radio show together. 


How about the Rogue? 


Stephen Fearing was the headlining first 
house band—as a solo act. The first gig, 
with The Little Mountain Band, was on May 
10, 1987, at the Savoy under the auspices of 
Rogue Folk. That was the beginning. We did 
between 10 and 15 shows the first year. We do 
50 concerts a year, plus ukulele jam nights, and 


ar 


Steve Edge 


10 contra dances—that’s over 72 show. We’ve 
done over 2,000 shows in the last 30 years if 
you add them all up. 


Is there one gig that stands out? 


Probably the biggest in terms of numbers and 
risk and general massive sigh of relief would 
be the Taj Mahal show we did at the Chan 
Centre in 2013. Shemekia Copeland opened 
for him. Terry Wickham from Edmonton [the 
Folk Music Festival] gave us a special deal on 
the show and if we hadn’t gotten the discount 
we would have lost money, but we covered all 
our costs and had a fantastic night. That was 
probably the biggest. 

Having a show with Kate and Anna McGarri- 
gle with Martha Wainwright singing with them 
was pretty special. There were so many great 
shows. In fact, at one point in the ’90s, basical- 
ly if any band came out of Ireland, England, or 
Scotland, it would sell out just on reputation — 
Four Men and a Dog, Alias Ron Kavana, that 
kind of stuff—those were heady days. It’s a bit 
more of a challenge now. 


What are those challenges? 


There is so much going on in a big town 
like Vancouver. Every musician, comedian, 
or whatever want to play Vancouver on their 
tours, and we have to show our little flag and 


104 


say, ‘If you like quality music in a good lis- 
tening environment at a reasonable price, then 
come and see us’. I think what we are offering 
is very special but it is a very limited market. 


. The ‘f’ world is still going to put some people 


off. The audiences, to coin the old song, is just 
enough to keep me hanging on. 


What inspires The Edge on Folk? 


I just love doing it. I get to travel to some 
festivals in Canada and overseas. Last year, 
we were at Tgnder in Denmark. I heard some 
fantastic music there I had never heard before. 
I’m [soon] off to Folk Alliance. That and the 
Edmonton Folk [Music] Festival are the two 
pillars of inspiration that I rely upon every 
year to replenish the battery. Penguin Eggs and 
Roots are both indispensable. They supply all 
kinds of ideas and new musical contacts. 


So what music excites you these days? 


Cassie and Maggie from Nova Scotia, I love 
their new record. Laura Cortese, I think she’s 
phenomenal —a great fiddler. Eliza Carthy 
and The Wayward Band CD, it has some great 
moments and some dodgy ones, but that’s Eliza 
Carthy for you. That’s the thing with any of 
the people who are pushing the boat out there. 
She’s not standing still by any stretch and it can 
be very, very exciting. So that’s nice. 
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@ tamar Erez’s knowledge of music traditions is encyclopedic in scope. The Vancouver acoustic guitarist 


is equally at ease in a wide range of genres and styles, such as bossa nova, flamenco, contemporary 
classical, or a jazz and world music hybrid. He likes nothing better than making music with artists 
_/. from other cultures. 

“It’s way more interesting for me to work with people who come from completely different backgrounds 
rather than people like myself.” 

Erez grew up in Israel and trained as a classical musician and composer. He was also exposed to a wealth of 
Middle Eastern traditions, and when he later moved to Vancouver and created the world music band Adama 
Ensemble, those influences found their way into his original instrumental music. The quartet released the 
imaginative and sophisticated debut Desert Song in 2006, but the following year Erez went back to Israel 
with his young family, for nine years. In that time, new sources of inspiration appeared, his music matured 
and broadened, and his career took flight. 

“Desert Song was very positively received there. And shortly after arriving I started working with Omar 
Faruk Tekbilek, a Turkish Sufi musician who plays the ney [an ancient end-blown flute], and who’s very 
well known internationally. I started touring with him and his band all over the world—we’re six musicians 
onstage. Next year we’re playing in New York at Carnegie Hall. Playing with Omar, I had to change the fret- 
board of my guitar, to add quarter-tones to it. So I went deeper into Arabic and Turkish music.” 

Erez released Hommage (2010), a collection of richly varied compositions dedicated to his past and present 
world music masters. He also teamed up with Israeli percussionist Yshai Afterman to record the album New 
Dawn. And—taking on another musical learning curve—he performed as one of the guitarists in the touring 
show International Guitar Night, which introduced him to more styles and new collaborations. 

“There are way more influences on my music now, and I feel that I advanced a lot technically. I wrote 

a book on guitar technique, études, and 
Te exercises—it’s fingerpicking, with a very 
particular approach that I’ve developed for 
the co-ordination between the two hands. 
And I’m publishing my own music.” 

Since returning to the West Coast, Erez 
has been busy. He’s reformed Adama — its 
name means Earth in Hebrew— with a new 
lineup of three of Vancouver’s leading world 
music and jazz musicians: Francois Houle on 
clarinet; Laurence Mollerup, who was part 
of the original Adama, on bass; and Liam 
MacDonald on drums. A new recording is in 
the works for later this year. 

“Plus, I’m doing solo recitals and duets 
with Iranian percussionist Hamin Honari, 
who lives here, and at the same time keeping 
up my links with Europe and Israel. There’s 
a political dimension to the Middle East-in- 
spired music I do—to show that Jewish and 
Arabic music are not only connected but 
actually come from the same source.” 

— By Tony Montague 
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Nick Earle & Joe Coffin 


R Tick Earle and Joe Coffin saw each other perform at various open mics in St. John’s, NL, and 

/ eventually met up at the MUSICNL conference in Gander in 2013. Coffin was booked to perform 
at the organization’s industry brunch, while Earle had a spot in one of the event’s showcases the 
following day. 


q 


Earle remembers, “I saw him playing and thought, “Wow, another guy my age who likes blues? I gotta 
check him out’. I asked him to jam and we went to a hotel room and played for hours. I invited him to come 
along to the showcase the next day, and he said, ‘Sure!’. First gig together, and we’ve been playing ever 
since. 

Four years have passed and the duo now has countless gigs, two albums, and a CFMA under its belt. Their 
accomplishments are comparable to those of other young blues musicians in their 20s or early 30s, but here is 
a remarkable fact about Earle and Coffin: that initial jam happened when they were 13 years old. 

As children, they both received guitars for Christmas, and over the ensuing years they proceeded to eat 
the instrument alive, while also acquiring skills on drums, bass, piano, and mandolin. In addition to their 
monumental instrumental skills, they are both soulful singers possessing an emotional depth that belies their 
youth. Honed and mature at the age of 17, they are fresh-faced old souls who are seasoned, professional, and 
in demand. 

While touring Newfoundland last summer, they performed a concert at a well-known venue in Lewisporte 
called Citadel House. Owner Dean Stairs, also a recording engineer and producer, suggested that they tape 
the show. The result was so good they decided to release it as a live album. Nick Earle and Joe Coffin: Live 
at the Citadel House garnered them the Penguin Eggs sponsored Young Performer of the Year award at the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards in December 2016. i 

Not ones to rest on their laurels, they also began work on their first studio album in 2016, and Wood, Wire, 
Blood and Bone was released in St. John’s in February of this year. Featuring Earle and Coffin and a host of 
top-shelf Newfoundland guest musicians, it is a combination of acoustic and electric blues. 

“Seven out of the 10 tracks are originals,” states Coffin. “We did a little bit of funk rock, hard rock, latin, 
bebop, country blues—just everything; but it’s all blues inspired.” 

For now, the young pair remains focussed on the demands of their final year of school; however, music 
remains a priority. With lots of support from mentors such as local blues legend Denis Parker and their two 
“momagers,” they are eager to expand their touring outside of the province and start careers that will hopeful- 
ly endure for many years to come. — By Jean Hewson 
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Introducing 


Benjamin Dakota Rogers 


t’s acommon enough last name, but seeing it you can’t help asking if there’s a family connection to Stan and 
Garnet and Nathan. 
“Everyone always asks me that,” says singer/songwriter Benjamin Dakota Rogers with a laugh. So is he relat- 
ed? “Not that I know of.” 

He may have no genetic connection with those three but, like them, this Rogers, just 20 years old, has the chops to 
carve out an admired niche in the competitive Canadian folk music scene. 

Take Peregrine, an instrumental fiddle tune from Whisky and Pine, his latest—and third—album. Peregrine tracks the 
flight of that powerfully elegant bird, slowing at the apogee of ascent before plunging and swirling back to earth. The 
tune is fleet, smart, and not without humour, all traits that also happen to distinguish the work of those other Rogers. 

“T wrote it when I was 16 or 17, when I'd had it with traditional [tunes] and was into writing my own fiddle songs,” 
says the southern Ontario native. Turns out that Peregrine was inspired by a childhood trip to a bird show that Rogers 
had taken with his mother. A peregrine falcon was released and it swooped close above the crowd, creating a lasting 


impression on the young man. 

The fiddle is not Rogers’s only instrument, although he has used it to accompany a local rapper and satisfied the rock 
part of his musical soul by playing Guns N’ Roses and AC/DC numbers on it during high school. 

However, while he also plays guitar, mandolin, and banjo, Rogers says that the fiddle’s emotional expressiveness sets 
it apart. “It’s the closest instrument to the human voice, and that’s where my attraction to it came from.” 

His own voice, deeply committed and sounding far older than it is, comes through with singularity on tracks such as 
The Soldier Song. The song couples a soldier’s war weariness with his willingness to sacrifice himself so that others can 
remain safe in their beds—the classic tale of warriors, in other words. ‘ 

Rogers says he’d wanted to write a song for Remembrance Day and had been watching videos of old war footage, but 
the creative juices were blocked. Then the November 2015 terrorist bombings in Paris occurred, leaving 130 dead. 

“I wrote that song in one take,” he says. “It was like a compilation of watching old videos and the bombings and 
Remembrance Day.” 

The song is a gripping exercise 
of imagination for a writer who has 
never experienced battle and who is far 
removed from the last time so many 
Canadians were called to fight in the 
Second World War. 

The positive response to his music 
that Rogers has received— including 
two nominations in the CFMA young 
performers category —convinced him 
to skip post-secondary schooling and 
pursue a folk music career instead. 

That means some sacrifices, of course. 

“T just started a factory job to pay for 
another album,” he says. 

Still, he’s sure he made the right 
decision. 

‘When I go to see some obscure folk 
artist, 50 to 75 per cent of the crowd is 
people between 19 and 25. That means 
my genre is viable; it’s not just me 
loving it.” 

— By Pat Langston 


Introducing 


The O’Pears = 


here have no doubt been doctoral theses earnestly penned on the subject, not to mention late- 

“night family arguments over whisky bottles, anguished cries from behind soundboards, satisfied 
onstage smiles, and, most important, the shared pleasure of those in an audience big or small who 
get to experience this primal vocal phenom when performed flawlessly. 

Toronto’s The O’Pears—Jill Harris, Lydia Persaud, and Meg Contini—do that alchemical thing with dis- 
tinction, as more folks across Canada—and soon enough, Europe —are discovering. 

This is somehow a quintessentially Canadian story, too, not that the women make a big deal of where 
they come from. But in conversation and on the fetching online mini-documentary produced to launch their 
impressive debut album Like Those Nights, you will be told that the day they found out that the Ontario Arts 
Council had approved their recording grant request was an absolute game changer. 

As well, the trio is a living tribute to the wisdom of public arts education. The three not only attended Hum- 
ber College together, but met their engineer Andrew Mullen and veteran producer Peter Cook there, too. And 
in a Canuck trifecta of sorts, one of their standout songs is Long Winter, and all that implies. 

On the phone from home in Toronto, Harris—who grew up in that city’s leafy Beaches neighbourhood —is 
in a sunny mood, still buzzed a bit from a stellar Ladysmith Black Mombazo concert the previous night 
(speaking of folks who sing beautifully together). 

She recounts The O’Pears lineage, dating back seven years to college and their tenure in BFSoul, a 12-piece 
R&B band, which enjoyed a long run at Toronto’s storied College Street club The Orbit Room, a fine intro- 
duction to the joys and vicissitudes of the musician’s life. 

The trio (and their admirers) noticed that their harmonies seemed to be remarkably tight and natural—as 
in a family band, almost genetic. They also compared notes and discovered that each was writing songs far 
outside the Stax-Volt/Atlantic Records catalogue they sang with the soul band. 

Decisions — including a 2012 EP Our Own—followed and the new venture was hatched. The group name— 
“yup, it’s the question most asked” —derives from a Meg Contini doodle of a pear married to their fondness 
for The O’ Darlings, and “just stuck”. You reckon playfulness has a place in a realm often too self-reverential. 

As to the material, theyll tell you the songs root down to the basics—life and death, love savoured and 
lost, just having fun with others. This an unpretentious gathering. They don’t mind if you listen “doing the 
dishes or jogging”. The songwriting process is collaborative: “Sometimes one of us comes in with bare bones, 


another time almost finished.” 
Current events include a lengthy spring European tour, supporting singer/songwriter Ryan O’Reilly, and 
some summer festival dates. 


Mission statement? 
“Well, I hope we leave people with warm feelings and connected to the songs, to the whole experience — 
emotional in a happy way. If we can touch someone out there, well, that’s cool with me.” — By Alan Kellogg 


Introducing 


Meélinsande |Electrotrad 


n recent years, many Quebec artists have blended traditional and electronic music: think of Les Fréres Berthi- 
aume, Michel Faubert, Gabrielle Bouthillier, Maz, Olivier Soucy, Simard & Gagné Associés, and Yves Lambert 
with Socalled. Is this the beginning of a major trend? 


Only time will tell, but Mélisande [Electrotrad] seems to dream big. The duo — Mélinsande and Moulin — recently 
released Les millésimes, a second album that exhibits more electronic and pop elements than their previous effort. 

In spite of this, its traditional elements are undeniably strengthend by the research that went into this disc. “We had 
support in doing our research,” says Moulin, who is the group’s bassist, flutist, and programmer. “We received the 
Henry Reed Fund Award, allowing us to access the American Folklife Center, which preserves living traditional culture 
at the Library of Congress in Washington. We also received support from the Conseil des arts et des lettres du Québec 
to visit the Adélard Lambert fund in Berthierville and University Laval’s folklore and ethnology archives.” 

All of the songs on Les millésimes can be categorized as drinking songs. The album contains gems from Laura Boul- 
ton’s collection of analogue tape recordings, as well as from John A. Lomax’s Southern States Collection. There are 
songs that were found thanks to the work of Marius Barbeau, and others were uncovered through research by Robert 
Bouthillier and Vivian Labrie. Some of the repertoire goes back to Aristide Bruant’s France, even the Middle Ages. 

Mélisande delivers the material with a voice that portrays purity and conviction. Within traditional songs, she looks 
for—and often finds—a feminist perspective. She respects the lyrics, but sometimes adds verses and combines different 
versions of the songs. She doesn’t sing in a traditional manner and comes from a different scene. 

“My aunt Monique Fauteux was in the famous band Harmonium, and | always knew that I wanted to sing. I sang 
Michel Rivard songs and was even in a Metallica cover band, where I'd belt it out during the entire show. Then we put 
the band Mémoire Vive together, whose purpose was to spotlight Quebecois songs from between 1970 and 1985. After 
that, I followed Robert Fripp’s training course, which allowed me to discover New Standard Tuning and to join The 
Sweepers in Boston. When I got back to Montreal, I played my songs in bars.” 

The rest, as they say, is history. Moulin was born into the world of traditional music. He is better known as Alexandre 
de Grosbois-Garand, a co-founder of Genticorum and the son of Louise de Grosbois and Gilles Garand (the movers and 
shakers behind La Grande 
Rencontre-Music & Dance o 
Festival). He always wanted F 


as 


to fuse genres, and she al- 
ways wanted to sing songs. 

Their meeting has proved 
to be magical. In 2014, their 
first album, Les metamorpho- 
ses, made its mark on Que- 
becois trad. Les millésimes 
should propel the group even 
farther, especially since they 
are accompanied onstage 
by such excellent musicians 
as Francois Richard, Alexis 
Martin, Robin Boulianne as 
well as several guests who 
hail from a variety of back- 
grounds. 

— By Yves Bernard 


Former Freight Hopper 
fiddler creates a sev- 
en-song wonder with 
deep traditional roots. 


ad news and good news for Rayna 
Gellert’s fans in the world of old-time 
fiddle. First the bad: she’s gone to the 
dark side, with barely any fiddle on her newest 
album, Workin’s Too Hard. The good? It is an 
exceptional album that blends old-time Appala- 
chian influences with modern roots Americana, 
showcasing Gellert’s maturing strength and 
depth as a singer/songwriter. 
Gellert, who came to prominence in 2000 
with her debut release Ways of the World 
and with the American old-time string bands 
The Freight Hoppers and Uncle Earl (2003- 
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2009), is something of a guru in the world of 
American old-time fiddle. Nary a budding 
old-time fiddle student hasn’t checked out 
the by-donation instructional videos on her 
website, or learned and jammed her accessible 
Swannanoa Waltz, a modern standard she wrote 
as an instructor at the Swannanoa Gathering 
music camp in North Carolina’s Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

In 2003, Fiddler Magazine described her 
as “a breath of fresh air” with a style that is 
“bouncy and heavily syncopated. Her left hand 
is nimble and precise, allowing her to ornament 
her tunes in very interesting ways. The fiddle 
tunes she chooses to play have helped to define 
her musical personality.” Generous in her 
encouragement for students “and other fiddle 
geeks” as she describes on her website, Gellert 
could easily spend the rest of her creative life 
in the old-time universe. But in 2012, she re- 
leased Old Light — Songs From My Childhood 


& Other Gone Worlds, in which she broke out 
as a singer/songwriter with a collection of new 
and traditional ballads. 

With Workin’s Too Hard, a seven-song won- 
der produced by Kieran Kane, Gellert’s journey 
from old-time fiddler to roots music songwriter 
seems complete. Her songs (with two co-writ- 
ten by Kane) are at times accessible, complex, 
and vague, with sparse arrangements. The title 


track opens with acoustic and electric guitar with kick drum punctuating 
the chorus. The song, about a man’s struggle with alcohol, was based on 
a 1937 Kentucky field recording by J.M. Mullins that borrows lines from 
it and other traditional songs, including The Drunkard’s Hiccups (Jack of 
Diamonds). It’s a perfect example of Gellert pushing herself as an artist 
while staying connected to her old-time roots. 

“If there’s a theme to the album I guess for me, personally, the thread 
would be the connections to traditional music in my own writing,” said 
Gellert, nursing a cold after a tour of England, Wales, and Northern Ire- 
land. Recently transplanted to Nashville from Asheville, NC, she says her 
focus is to develop as a songwriter. 

It’s a process that happened organically starting with Old Light, in 
which bits and pieces of lyrics floating around in her head coalesced into 
a hybrid album of traditional and original music. 

“It was a vision I was chasing down and trying to understand,” she says 
of Old Light. “I didn’t know where it would lead. It took three years but I 
persevered and got it done, and I don’t even know where it was going or 
what it all meant.” 

Now, five years later, Workin’s Too Hard is a natural evolution. “I’m 
discovering how much I really love writing songs. I was sort of finding 
that I had a batch that were feeling like they were connected through the 
use of traditional lyrics.” 

Workin’s Too Hard is-a moody landscape of drinking, heartbreak, lega- 
cy, and longing in which listeners are left to draw their own conclusions 
and take their own meaning from lyrics that are not always straightfor- 
ward or linear. In Strike the Bells, Gellert writes: “My mind isn’t what it 
used to be. I’m counting scattered sparks of light that only I can see.” It 
came to her while reading Musicophilia: Tales of Music and the Brain, 
by Oliver Sacks, which attempts to explain the power of music to evoke 
memories, feelings, and revive neurological pathways in those with disor- 
ders such as autism or Alzheimer’s. 

River Town, co-written with Kane, seems to be about being trapped in a 
relationship while growing old, but Gellert prefers to let the listener draw 
her or his own conclusion. “I know exactly what I was writing about 
but Kieran told me I shouldn’t tell anyone what that song is about, to let 
people project their own stuff on it. I can say, though, that it’s not about a 
human relationship, but I mean for it to read as a relationship.” 

The album contains her takes on two traditional songs, Uncle Dave Ma- 
con’s Old Lovin’ Babe and a gritty, electrified version of the gospel song 
I’m Bound for the Promised Land. 

Grey Bird, another co-write with Kane, is about heartbreak: “J have 
given you my heart as constant as the sun / While yours is like that grey 
bird there, it sings for anyone.” 

The only song where fiddle dominates is Perry, which ponders our 
legacy and path in life. It was recorded with her great-grandfather’s 
Hungarian fiddle, handed down from her father, Dan Gellert, and used by 
Gellert on recordings with John Paul Jones, Robyn Hitchcock, Abigail 
Washburn, and Loudon Wainwright II. 

Her father, a well-known banjo and fiddle player in the old-time music 
world, was a major influence. Although she grew up in that tradition, 
Gellert pushed the boundary early by studying classical violin and work- 
ing on collaborations in other styles. “Eventually, I realized that my job 
is to play music I love, which is bigger than protecting any one concept 
of tradition,” she says in her liner notes. “I realized I was an artist, and I 
wanted to claim that.” 

Although Workin’s Too Hard is not a fiddle album, Gellert says she 
hasn’t turned away from the form, or the instrument. 

“Fiddle not going anywhere. Old-time music is part of me and fiddle is 
part of me.” 
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“Intimate, heartfelt songs that move at the 
speed of a road trip.” —RollingStone.com 
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Finesse, energy, and 
happy tunes propel 
Quebec’s unique new 
traditional supergroup. 


his past Dec. 30, during the Veillée de 

’ Avant Veille at Montreal’s Metropo- 

lis, a rare event occurred: a trad band 
played to a packed room of 2,000 people 
and brought the house down. It wasn’t just 
any band, but a special collective —a sort of 
Quebecois trad supergroup formed by two of 
the genre’s greatest ambassadors: Le Vent du 
Nord and De Temps Antan. Together, the two 
groups become one, and certainly shake things 
up. It’s easy to see how the concept could have 
international appeal. 
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Our discussion with the group follows their 
recent Quebec-wide tour and concert at the 
Royal Concert Hall in Glasgow during Celtic 
Connections. We asked De Temps Antan’s 
amazing fiddler André Brunet and Le Vent du 
Nord’s pure-voiced singer and stringed-in- 
strument player Simon Beaudry whether Solo 
refers to the concert or to the band, and also 
discussed what the ensemble’s seven members 
have gained from the experience. 

“For the time being, Solo is a project,” an- 
swers André. “Our two groups wanted to create 
a happening and often, when we jam together, 
I yell out: ‘SOLO’. Of course, the solo has 
nothing to do with the jam. It became a running 
gag, and we kept the name.” 

To this, Simon adds, “In the beginning, our 
goal was to only play together during last 
November and December. Now we’re looking 


at what lies ahead. I think making an album 
is something we’d like to do, but when? And 
if we make an album, will the band be called 
Solo? In Glasgow, promotion for the concert 
surrounded the two separate groups, and in the 
States, the concert is called Quebec Fest.” 

Regardless of the project’s name, it is the mu- 
sic that counts, and the music is full of depth. 
On one hand, there is Le Vent du Nord with 
their fluid swing, finesse, and songs that touch 
upon tragedies and politics. On the other hand, 
there is De Temps Antan, an energetic power 
trio with tunes that seem to hit the ground 
running, although their melodies do sometimes 
breathe. How do Simon and André perceive 
these differences between the two groups? 

“De Temps Antan is a real locomotive,” an- 
swers Simon. “They put the pedal to the metal 
and play like heck. We work with sheet music, 


which creates a different kind of drive. We had to adapt. Our fiddler, 
Olivier Demers, writes down all the melodies, while Pierre-Luc Dupuis, 
one of their singers, learns the show by heart very quickly. Personally, 
when I’m working with the bouzouki, I learn by ear and am more in De 
Temps Antan mode, but when I’m on guitar, I’m more in Le Vent du 
Nord mode.” 

André sees advantages in Le Vent du Nord’s way of working. “The 
sheet music doesn’t stop the energy, and I enjoyed the more structured 
side of it. It helped to remind me of what I should be playing when there 
are seven musicians onstage. It also reminded me of when I was in La 
Bottine Souriante. If you put an accent on something, everybody has 
to do it, otherwise it sounds a bit unconvincing. In Solo, our band had 
to calm down a bit in order for the two groups to blend together. We 
weren’t out to recreate the sound of either of the bands.” 

Solo’s repertoire is made up of older numbers as well as newer ones. 
All of them are rearranged for the project, and the group makes use of 
the fact that there are two violins and two accordions. Le Vent du Nord’s 
Réjean Brunet can accompany his brother André from De Temps Antan, 
and new tones are developed. For example, Pierre-Luc Dupuis can play 
harmonica with Nicolas Boulerice’s hurdy-gurdy, creating something 
that is rarely heard. 

“Everybody contributed to the repertoire with songs and reels,” 
explains Simon. “I myself suggested things that.didn’t make the cut, 
but it doesn’t matter. It’s a collective as far as repertoire goes as well. In 
the beginning, we wanted more new material, but the show’s director, 
Michel Faubert, brought us back to reality. There are people who come 
to hear classics from the two bands.” 

“There’s some good in that, because we found ourselves in a situation 
with seven people creating together. We had to discover one another, and 
in the case of the brothers, to rediscover one another,” explains André. 
There are two pairs of brothers in Solo: André and Réjean Brunet and Si- 
mon and Eric Beaudry. In both cases, the brothers led family bands: Les 
Fréres Brunet exhibited great exuberance and talent from the time they 
were teenagers, while the Brunets are both stringed-instrument players 
who sing with pure, deep voices. 

For the concert, Michel Faubert had the excellent idea of placing the 
pairs of brothers on either sides of the stage: the more extraverted broth- 
ers were on one side, and the more introspective singers on the other. 

According to André, “It was great to reconnect with Réjean. After 
having really evolved together when we were younger, we took different 
paths. One day, Réjean composed the first part of a piece, and I came 
up with the second. We decided to call it La garde partagée [in English: 
Joint Custody] for the Solo concert.” 

Simon also rediscovered another piece that he composed with his 
brother called Le sort des amoureux, which is the title track of an album 
they co-produced in 2007. The two also knew their way around the 
chansonnier circuit. 

Although the Solo concert at the Veillée de |’ Avant-Veille was full 
throttle, they only covered a portion of their repertoire. 

“Normally, in our longest shows, the first set is made up of tunes that 
are mostly in minor keys and it’s quieter. Then in the second set, the 
happier tunes in major keys follow,” explains Simon. “It’s a way of 
creating balanced energies, and also allowing for more laid back foot 
tapping and time to breathe,” adds André. 

They have also done some interesting experimentation. For example, 
the Burundi drum-inspired percussion and podorhythm number that ac- 
companied Michel Faubert as he slammed the legend of Rose Latulippe. 


The future is promising! 


“My father is my earliest musical influence. 


It was time we made a record together.” 
— Joel Plaskett 


BILL & JOEL PLASKETT 


SOLIDARITY 
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Bill & Joel Plaskett — Solidarity 
Available everywhere now 


Spheromone 


www.joelplaskett.com 
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A storyteller recounts 

rituals for writing and 

how pregnancy in- 
red her new album. 


y 


“Light on the water makes it / Look easy to be 
free” — from the song Eastern Light 


& “% cattered throughout Tift Merritt’s new 
Wy, album Stitch of the World are nuggets 
h_Y like this, exhortations to escape the 
shackles we place on ourselves. Break free, she 
says, wander. 
These refrains are offered up by her hovering 
voice, like a gentle explosion of seeds floating 


over a field of sparse accompaniment. The 
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sombre arrangements chug forward, pressing 
on much as her songs suggest, flowering open 
the way emerging images do in a dark room. 

The dark room is an apt metaphor for Mer- 
ritt’s consideration of the themes on the album. 
Pressing on, powering through, believing in 
love when it’s hard to, hoping when you’ re 
hopeless: these ideas materialized over time as 
the songs came together, but had not been part 
of a cohesive vision she set out to realize. They 
make for some heavy moments, but are also 
conducive to rich narratives. 

First and foremost a storyteller, Merritt has 
tapped into the confusion and pain that accom- 
panies change, “without a lot of perspective on 
being off the map of where I thought my life 
was going,” she says. 

Yet as much as she tells her listeners to break 
free, what really compels Merritt are creative 


limitations. Her formal education in writing 
ignited an interest in the creative process—she 
privileges that perhaps more than the outcome. 
Placing limitations can yield unexpected 
results. These limitations can be as simple as 
refusing to read e-books—she allows herself to 
only carry around hard copies—or can be much 
more serious in nature. 

“T think for women, there’s a lot of gravity 
about time. There’s a certain amount of time 
that you have—there’s a limitation. This is a 
biological creative limitation, and I think it 
really amplifies in your late 30s and early 40s,” 
she says. 

Stitch of the World, written in the months 
before Merritt conceived her first child, was 
recorded while she was pregnant. That sense of 
urgency —and certainty — about the next phase 
of her life underpins much of the album. 


We talk on Valentine’s Day. While we’re on 
the phone, Merritt is interrupted by a neighbour 
dropping off a Valentine. I imagine her in a 
sunny backyard while she chats, in the midst 
of days that stretch out endlessly, she writing 
in the bright light of her daughter’s nursery as 
the baby sleeps. Not exactly: that was the plan 
Merritt had, too, but “it doesn’t really happen.” 

Still, she prioritizes the rituals she’s estab- 
lished around writing. For Merritt, that means 
getting up early, brushing her teeth, and getting 
dressed before going to work, as it were. Over 
coffee, she reads, to open the flow of her own 
ideas that are put down later, in free-form 
writing at first. She revisits work from the 
days before, revises, creates anew. To allevi- 
ate writing on a computer, Merritt has a cork 
board above her workspace where pictures, 

_ ideas, scraps are posted as a way of physically 
spatializing her ideas. 

“Having time is the biggest luxury in the 
world,” she says. “I have these times when 


I’m on the road and my life is reduced to these . 


animal things like ‘get to gig, eat, play show, 
sleep’, but I’m lucky that I can have time 
where I can give myself to my routine and say, 
‘Hey, I’m not going to check my email until 
4:00’.” 

That ritual, taking up the first half of her day 


rom 


—~\ 
W 
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during her writing periods, does produce proj- 
ects that unfold organically, but it’s tempered 
with both playing instruments and working 
with her band. 

“T think that music is this living medium that 
needs other people. It’s physical, so you do have 
to get up and try stuff. It’s an interesting mix.” 

Bouncing ideas off fellow writers has also 
proven to be an intoxicating experience for 
Merritt. She meets regularly with two other 
writers, women in the fiction and nonfic- 
tion worlds. The conversation often turns to 
process: what is a good day? Is it a thousand 
words? “Do you write two new things, do you 
get a verse and a chorus, do you know where 
you’re going the next day? It’s a very personal 
call, how much you expect of yourself, and I 
think it changes. I think sometimes I’ve worked 
myself so hard that it didn’t get anywhere.” 

The group setting yanks Merritt out of the 
solitude of writing and into a world where be- 
ing creative —especially as a woman— presents 
particular challenges. 

“One thing I spend a lot of time thinking 
about is making your own way, and the com- 
mon problems of making your own way, which 
you can so easily take very personally. And 
they’re not; it’s just the nature of making your 
own way. But when you are sitting down with 
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other people, in other mediums especially, that 
becomes clear. 

“Tt’s a lovely thing to feel like we’re in this 
together and I’m not alone. I was in my late 
teens when I met a woman who was a working 
artist, and it was such a profound thing for 
me, that life. How would I do that? It seemed 
very indulgent. Would I make an ass of myself, 
would I fail? It just seemed really mystifying. 
The fact that she was a woman was a big deal.” 

For a musician who often is comfortable 
being “one of the dudes” in a world that often 
treats music by women as a peculiar subgenre, 
Merritt also feels the pressure of figuring out 
parenting on the road. We’re still at a moment 
where it is structurally —though not necessarily 
emotionally —easier for men to parent from the 
tour bus. 

“As a woman,” she says, “I have been scared 
of those things for a very long time and I just 
basically had to jump. And thus far, being 
with my daughter on the road is awesome. But 
that’s subject to change, and I have to be really 
honest about it.” c 

It seems that Merritt has taken the advice she 
offers in the title track of Stitch of the World: 

“You must empty your pockets of stones / 
Then lighthearted you may go / For you must 
go with the stitch of the world.” 
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A capstone of two vi- 
sionary Newfoundland 
bands, he still has an 
affinity for the odd tune. 


r 
a 


ag on Power Street, brainwashed, and 
pt forced to play the mandolin.” New- 
foundland folk music pioneer Dave Panting 
laughs as he reminisces about the early days of 
the seminal folk rock group Figgy Duff. 

“T really looked up to Noel Dinn, and I knew 
early on that I wanted to play with him. I was 
hired to play bass, but at one point we were in 
a situation where there was no melody player 
in the band. We wanted to get some jigs and 
reels on the go, so Noel suggested that I play 
mandolin. 
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“Their former fiddle player, Jamie Snider, 
had left this old, electric Eko mandolin with 
the band. It was a chunk of plastic with a neck 
and a pickup. I didn’t know the mandolin at 
all; I had it tuned in C for about a year before I 
realized it was tuned like a fiddle. 

“But it didn’t matter; we would find tunings 
to suit the songs. It might have been naive in 
some ways, but because we didn’t really know 
the rules, we weren’t bound by them. We just 
did our own thing, and subsequently came up 
with some pretty unique sounds.” 

In Newfoundland and Labrador, Panting is a 
musical legend. His career spans four decades, 
two iconic bands, Lord knows how many al- 
bums, and hundreds of gigs around the world. 

A number of his original compositions, in- 
cluding The Memory Waltz and The Gypsy, are 
standards in the NL tune player’s repertoire. If 
an instrument has strings and frets, Panting can 
play it: guitar, bass, mandolin, bouzouki, and 


baglamas, he moves effortlessly from instru- 
ment to instrument, genre to genre— weaving 
delicate accompaniments for ballads, pile-driv- 
ing through traditional dance tunes, and forging 
danceable folk-rock originals. 

After a decade with Figgy Duff, Panting left 
the band to spend more time with his wife and 
young son. Besides gigging, he worked as a 
technician at the Resource Centre for the Arts. 

In 1985, he met a young Nova Scotian stu- 
dent named Ian McKinnon. A couple of years 
later, he, Panting, and Panting’s brother Geoff 
formed a trio that would eventually evolve 
into the Celtic powerhouse known as Rawlins 
Cross. Named after a confusing and treacher- 
ous intersection in the heart of St. John’s, Raw- 
lins Cross built a devout following in Atlantic 
Canada and beyond. 

“In the late ’80s and early ’90s, traditional 
music was exploding,” says Panting. “But we 
made a conscious decision to start playing 


original material, even though the advice we 
received at the time was the opposite. It was 
when we did that, that things took off for us.” 

With the Panting brothers as the primary 
songwriters, the band made six albums over a 
13-year period, and then took a break in 2001. 

“After being on the road for so long, we 
decided to shut down for a spell, but the door 
was always open. Plus, we parted on amicable 
terms and we had no debt. We weren’t like 
The Eagles, siccing lawyers on each other,” he 
laughs. 

In 2008 the band re-formed and agreed to 
tour on a select basis. Since reuniting, they 
have put out two albums and recently finished 
another. Meanwhile, Panting has many other 
musical irons in the fire. While in Halifax 
putting the finishing touches on the new 
Rawlins Cross recording, he recorded an album 
with Nova Scotian multi-instrumentalist Greg 
Simm, and recently produced a book and CD 
of original instrumentals with musician Dan 
Rubin. 

Currently, he performs with the Newfound- 
land/Greek band The Forgotten Bouzouki; he 
is a longtime instructor at the Vinland Music 
Camp (a camp that specializes in teaching the 
traditional arts of his home province); and this 


past fall, he released a wonderful CD of origi- 


nal compositions entitled Worlds Away, featur- 
ing some of Newfoundland’s finest musicians. 

“You can work in a vacuum to a certain ex- 
tent, but collaboration can really enhance your 
work. The songs that I wrote in Rawlins Cross? 
They just wouldn’t be as powerful without the 
boys playing on them. I worked with so many 
great musicians on the Worlds Away project: 
Christina Smith, Gerry Strong, Aaron Collis, 
Emilia Bartellas, and my brother Geoff, to 
name a few. There are a couple of tracks on the 
album that I barely played on. On Sea Heart, 

I was joking about the fact that I played drum 
machine bass with one finger; that was my con- 
tribution to the track as a player. Those guys 
did sterling work; it’s not really a solo album. I 
couldn’t have done it without them.” 

After more than 40 years in the music busi- 
ness, Panting is still excited about what comes 
next. He recently pulled back from performing 
in clubs, citing fatigue and the desire to do 
other things with his time. He is working on a 
potential publishing deal, and is trying to find 
more time to write music and produce albums. 

“T would like to do another Worlds Away. 
That’s the stuff that really interests me, and if 
I had me druthers, I would spend a lot more 
time recording and writing. I really love all the 
traditional music I’ve learned over the years, 


Every Sout’s A. SAILOR 


Available now.on 
LowdenProud Records 


Ste PME 


EVERY SOUL’S A SAILOR SPRINGS TOUR 


but I don’t consider music static. I never had an 


academic approach to it; I don’t believe in that. 
It’s storytelling, history, and entertainment. 

“You can’t stifle that and put it in a box. No 
one has a right to say, ‘You should be playing 
this tune like this, or like that’. 

“T love the genre, and I’m excited by the 
chance to add to it. We need to have respect for 
the tradition, but we should feel free to make 
our own mark on it, too.” 


FEARING 


Booking Inquiries: 

Frank Hoorn 
frank@nearnorthmusic.com 
(250) 847-5228 
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April Verch * 


Fiddle tunes from the 
Ottawa Valley to the Ap- 
palachian Mountains fill 
her gutsy new antholgy. 
By Pat Langston 


he lumber trade drove the Ottawa 
Valley’s economic engine in the 19th 
century and helped build what would 
become our nation’s capital city. But for the 
lumberjacks working in the wintery forests 
of red and white pine, life couldn’t have been 
easy, according to fiddler April Verch, an Otta- 
wa Valley girl herself. 

“T think it was hard, going away for long 
winters, being away from their families,” says 
Verch. “They couldn’t bring much with them 
but they could bring their music and dancing. 
Getting back to the shanty at night brought 
them together, and I like to think of an Irish- 
man and a Scotsman and a Frenchman sharing 
their music.” 

That lumber camp mash-up became part of 
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what’s known as the Ottawa Valley sound. It’s 
a style that Verch has long paid tribute to and 
that underpins The April Verch Anthology, a 
fine compilation of tunes dating back to her 
recording debut in 2000. 

The 18-track anthology offers tastes of blue- 
grass and other styles, but the album’s focus 
is clear from the opening track that features 
a pre-teen Verch being introduced on a local 
radio show followed by a spirited, years-later 
performance of a medley that includes Valley 
tunes such as Ward Allen’s Back Up and Push. 

“That was our repertoire, what I grew up 
playing,” says Verch. “The approach is very 
much a Valley one, with fiddle accompanied by 
piano and guitar—what you’d hear if you went 
to a dance hall in the Valley.” 

The Valley sound, she continues, is articulate, 
clean, and one note at a time. “Not that we 
don’t slur (the notes), but the slur is clipped, 
and you get that driving dance line from the 
slurring a little bit over the bar line that gives a 
lift and bounce to our tunes.” 

By contrast, the Appalachian sound has 
instead of singular notes, “a sympathetic drone, 


and the bowing has a figure-eight feel. When 
I’m playing that style, I’m not clipping the end 
of my slurs.” That Appalachian style appears 
on a couple of Anthology tracks, including the 
new number Jump Cricket, Jump. 

Verch—who’s known not just for her fiddling 
but also her step dancing and singing, and 
especially for doing all three at once—says 
she decided to put together the compilation 
after releasing her album The Newpart in 2015. 
That album, a splendid one that spotlights 
music from the early part of the last century 
plus a few originals, was her tenth and hence a 
landmark. 

That landmark got her reflecting on her 
musical journey to date, and when she added 
the fact that fans often wanted to buy her older 
material but that she could haul only so many 
CDs to gigs, she realized a retrospective disc 
made sense. 

She initially dreaded the idea of “slogging” 
through reams of old songs, many of them no 
longer in her repertoire. To her surprise, she en- 
joyed the process of rediscovering almost-for- 
gotten material and revisiting her past. 


“They were snapshots of those times in my 
life and reminded me of people I was working 
with at the time and what was happening in my 
lite: 

Verch, who began playing fiddle at age six, 
was also tickled to hear the progression in her 
artistry and the increased confidence in her vo- 
cals (unlike her championship-winning fiddling 
and dancing, she says singing didn’t come 
naturally to her and that to achieve her current 
level of comfort required her to push herself). 

She chose well for the anthology. Tracks 
include Ron Block’s gospel-tinged bluegrass 
tune He’s Holding On To Me from 2008's 
Steal the Blue. It was produced in Nashville 
with the likes of Sam Bush on mandolin and 
Jon Weisberger on bass. Says Verch, “It was a 
pretty cool time in the studio. It’s a stand-out 
track on the album and in my life. Most of my 
albums have a spiritual side, and that (song) 
expresses it.” 

It Makes No Difference To Me is a country 
number from The Newpart. She began writing 
it on an airplane trip but got bogged down 
partway through. Then she and Cody Walters, 
her regular bass player since 2007, were on 
a 17-hour car trip to a gig and getting bored. 
She mentioned the song to Walters, and they 
finished it up while driving. 


Other memorable tracks on a record brim- 
ming with them include My Home in the Sky. 
It’s from 2013’s Bright Like Gold and features 
bluegrass cult figure Mac Wiseman, then in his 
late 80s, on lead vocals. For that one, Verch 
says she headed to Wiseman’s home in Nash- 
ville. “He sat in his La-Z-Boy and just sang.” 

The tracks show a catholic taste in music, but 
until it came time to pull together the antholo- 
gy Verch had assumed that the diversity of her 
musical interests was a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon. What she discovered trolling through 
her old recordings was that she was ever thus, 
“always searching and stretching”. 

That searching and stretching —call it ambi- 
tion if you’d like— goes back to her childhood 
and The Tommy Hunter Show on Saturday 
night TV. 

“My first real goal was to be on that show. 
We’d have our baths and then watch it as a 
family,” says Verch. Hunter’s regular fiddler, 
the late Al Cherny, would occasionally wink at 
the camera, and the young Verch was sure he 
was winking directly at her as a sign that she 
would one day play the show. 

Cherny did spot her on a telethon, decided 
he wanted her on the program, but died before 
that could be arranged. A 10-year-old Verch did 
eventually appear on Hunter’s show as part of 


a tribute to Cherny. 
Verch’s fiddle, which she plays with remark- 
able grace, economy, and tone, has propelled 


her far from those early days. But she still has 
the gutsiness of her young self, and that takes 
centre stage, especially when she pulls off the 
trifecta of playing, singing, and step dancing 
simultaneously. 

A feat most of us can but marvel at, it’s 
something that, for Verch, must be done with 
conscious thought turned off. “You can’t really 
think about anything,” she says. “If you think 
about one part (of what you’re doing), it goes 
sour. I just try to be in the moment.” 


Virgin Vinyl LP’s of Classic Scottish Folk Group OSSIAN 


A limited supply of their critically acclaimed LP’s are now available by mail order 


IRO08 The Wellpark Suite - 1985 


IR002 Seal Song - 1981 


TONY 


Wil | are OS 


IRO11 When First | Came to Caledonia 


Stare 


OSSIAN 


TP021 On the Rise - 1988 


All of these rare LP’s are the original virgin vinyl pressing. Hear the difference! 
Aone LP purchase is $50 (including postage and handling), additional LP’s are $35 each. 
Send cheque, money order and enquiries to: 


Celtic Productions Ltd. 15016 - 62 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, T5A 2B5. Email: jassmac@shaw.ca 


Also available in limited supply: 
IRO11 Ossian’s innovative vocalist and 
guitarist Tony Cuffe. “When First | Came 
to Caledonia” 

IRO05 Billy Jackson & Billy Ross. 
“Misty Mountain” | 
IRO06 George Jackson & Magge Mac- 
Innes. “Cairistiona” 

IRO10 Billy Jackson “Heart Music” 
TP021 The Battlefield Band “On the 
Rise’. 
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Veteran songwriter rais- 
es his impulsive, rebel- 

lious streak to record an 
album of shell voicings. 


a g 


“or Murray McLauchlan, it’s never 
too late to take on a creative risk, 
especially when that can be as simple 
as recognizing another part of yourself. 

The veteran balladeer enjoys a fond place in 
many Canadian hearts, reminding people of a 
time when home-grown folksingers could still 
hit the radio airwaves coast to coast. A 10-time 
Juno Award winner long since inducted into 
the Order of Canada, he’s an expert songwriter 
with a gift for guitar, piano, and harmoni- 
ca. If McLauchlan’s solo outings have been 
intermittent over the past decade, his role in the 
songwriters round table Lunch At Allen’s has 
brought new light to a seasoned musician. 

And now, at 68, there’s another reason for 
listening to the Scottish-born, Ontario-based 
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singer, an album of wise insights and gentle 
jazzy grooves titled Love Can't Tell Time from 
True North. 

As McLauchlan explains, the project started 
by accident in 2013 when his love for Italian 
culture led him and his wife to take an apart- 
ment in Italy’s southern city of Lecce for most 
of a year. 

“T didn’t want to schlep a bunch of instru- 
ments over there so one of the first things I 
had to do was find a store that would sell me a 
cheap guitar just to play for my own sake. All I 
had was a few days with Rosetta Stone Italian 
and no one spoke English there so I started 
trying out something on the wall. The store 
owner heard me playing and went down to 
the basement and got me one of these Chinese 
knock-offs of a Gibson, which was actually 
quite good.” 

After eventually managing to negotiate a deal 


in Italian he brought it home to their apartment. 


“Tt sounded amazing. I started plucking away 
and at the same time I was learning this whole 
new musical language that a friend had turned 
me on to, shell voicings, which are essentially 


the rudiments of jazz chords. I fell in love with 
the sound of guitar all over again.” 

Truth be known, McLauchlan has nursed a 
love of wider song styles since his childhood 


when radio was eclectic, mixing in singers such 
as Frank Sinatra or Rosemary Clooney next to 
everything else. He finds it odd that musical 
tastes are so segregated today, rather than the 
“smorgasbord of music” he found on radio as a 
kid. Standards and jazz were part of that. 

“In trying to master all these different chords 
I found out this was my doorway to something 
I had always dreamed of, being able to comp 
along with Freddie Green and the Count Basie 
Band through all those fabulous key changes 
they built into arrangements. It was magic.” 

After returning to Canada, he decided to 
rethink a few songs from his 2006 album 
The Songbook, a project he recorded about a 
decade earlier with a jazz ensemble, which 
was largely ignored by critics and fans. Was 
there something special there waiting for a new 
incarnation? 

This time, he grabbed his trusty 1938 Hensell 
guitar, booked time at Toronto’s Kensington 


Sound, and hired expert jazz bassist Victor Bateman to keep him compa- 
ny. McLauchlan admits part of it comes from his “rebellious streak”, an 
impulse to try something different regardless of the trends. 

“We sat down to make a record sort of the way they used to make them 
in the 1940s and *50s, just live. I wanted it to sound natural.” 

They cover standards such as Pick Yourself Up, Hey There, and Come 
Fly With Me in a stripped-down fashion, very unlike the splashy big band 
arrangements you might know from Sinatra or others. 


“I’m an old bush pilot so Come Fly With Me has a perfect resonance for 
me.” S P R N G 
I’m Not Gonna Waste A Minute Of My Life is a number McLauchlan 


wrote with Kim Stockwood, and My Martini is a tune he penned with his 
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The singer’s vision sounds even more acute on two numbers he re-ar- 
ranged from The Songbook co-written with Alison Gordon, including the 
title track Love Can’t Tell Time and Little White Lies. It was McLauchlan’s 
chance to pay tribute to his late friend, conjuring up treatments closer to 
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the way they were first conceived over a bet with the writer/broadcaster. 
Two more originals finish the disc, including The Second Half Of Life. 
Along the way various tracks warm with the “phenomenal” (the singer 


rightly raves) addition of Drew Jerecka’s violin (hinting at Stephane Grap- p Pm # 
pelli’s collaborations with Django Reinhardt), and marvellous steel guitar 
work from Burke Carroll sounding so much fuller than one person. 

As you can glean from the titles, these themes may not find a lot of 
fans in the millennial generation but that’s missing the point. The album 
is about appreciating the second half of life, a celebration of simple 
pleasures caught in an intimate acoustic setting that fits the singer like a 
comfortable shoe. 


File it as a “jazz” album if you wish— vaguely reminiscent of early jazz 
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and blues styles—but that shouldn’t preclude roots music fans from identi- 
fying with Love Can't Tell Time. It’s really a Murray McLauchlan album. 

‘As 70 becomes less of an abstract concept, what it’s all about for me is 
just loving to play music. And some of these songs that I’ve studied very 
hard may seem simple on the surface but if you’ve been around the block 
they’re a lot deeper than they look. I’ve made up my share of cliches, like 
never trust anybody who hasn’t had their heart broken, but when you’ve 
had a certain amount of life experience they aren’t cliches any more, 
they’re big universal themes.” 

McLauchlan credits his last record, Human Writes (2011), for instigat- 
ing “a more impressionistic style of writing” and you can hear the early 
kernels of his current contentment on that album. He says Love Can’t Tell 
Time is the sort of stuff he likes to play or listen to out at his cottage retreat 
A OCT 7pm RAAGA N’ RHYTHM 
Instrumental Trio & Kathak Solo 
Sandip Chatterjee Santoor 
Pankaj Mishra Sarangi 
Subhajyoti Guha Tabla 
Alokparna kathak 


in southern Ontario’s lake country, when he might be sitting on the dock 
with his guitar and a martini. 

“This is a very different record, a different temperament that has a dif- 
ferent reason for being. It surprised me but part of my instinct was that the 
way things are in the world right now, I wanted to put together something 
that actually makes people fucking feel good. Sometimes loons swim up 


to the dock to listen to me.” 

The album’s title song is one of the most heartfelt. He admits his 
26-years-plus with wife and music industry executive Denise Donlon has 
been a central source of stability in his life and career. 

On top of last year’s tours with the Lunch At Allen’s crew, McLauchlan 
has ventured back into concert halls in advance of the new release. He 
expects to do more this year, especially since he found out the secret of 
booking solo tours was to stop doing it himself, to get a production com- 
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She sings hard-core 
couniry, folk, gospel and 
R&B with a voice full of 


D ee often ask me if living 
ah 
a [ ~ in Appalachia is a handicap,” 


Dori Freeman says. The singer, 


songwriter, and guitarist was given Penguin 
Eggs’ Critic’s Discovery award for her self-ti- 
tled debut in 2016. She was born and raised in 
Galax, VA, a stop on the Crooked Road Music 
Heritage Trail. She still lives there. 

“Some folks think we have no running water, 
or that we’re bigoted, racist, and homophobic. 
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They seem to feel free to make fun of us and 
look down on us. I’m happy to be part of the 
current crop of young Appalachian musicians. 
We have a progressive mindset and we’re 
showing the world that our music isn’t back- 
wards or hillbilly.” 

Freeman grew up surrounded by music. Her 
father, Scott Freeman, and grandfather, Willard 
Gayheart, play bluegrass, swing, and old-time 
music every Friday night at the family-owned 
Front Porch Gallery and Frame Shop. Most 
of her friends and neighbours play traditional 
music, but it took her a while to find her voice. 

“I’ve been singing my whole life,” she con- 
tinues. “I was in choir in high school, but the 
desire to play an instrument didn’t take hold 
until I got a guitar when I was 15. My dad tried 
teaching me fiddle when I was younger, but I 


didn’t have the patience to learn. I wanted to 
play music, I didn’t want to learn how to play 
music.” 

Her father is a music teacher, as well as a 
musician. She finally started guitar lessons and, 
like most young people, rebelled against the 
music she heard at home. “The first cassette 
I bought with my own money was a Britney 
Spears album,” she confesses. 

“T like Rufus Wainwright and Peggy Lee. 

I played covers of a lot of pop songs, but 
over the years, my taste in music evolved, or 
devolved,” she says laughing. “Today, I listen 
to bluegrass, classic country, traditional, and 
old-time music. I started writing songs when I 
was 19.” 

As she grew more confident about her singing 
and playing, she began recording traditional 


swing and bluegrass tunes. “I made an album 
called Porchlight,’ Freeman says. “It sounds 
like the music I grew up with. The musicians 
were all family or family friends that I knew 
my whole life. There were folk songs, some 
Peggy Lee covers, and one original, Mary. I 
think it’s the first one I ever wrote, or the first 
one good enough for people to hear.” 

Although she’s deeply rooted in traditional 
music, Freeman’s songwriting draws on all 
the influences she’s picked up over the years. 
“IT guess you could call [my new album] 
Americana a nice, all-encompassing term that 
includes country and roots music. It moves 
away from the more traditional music I started 
out singing. I made it on my own, without any 
following or fan base. That’s why we decided 
to call it Dori Freeman. We thought it would 
be smart to have my name out there as much as 
we could.” 

The songs on Dori Freeman have a broad 
scope of arrangements, touching on hard-core 
country, folk, gospel, R&B and ’60s rock, but 
it’s Freeman’s vocals that illuminate the tracks. 

She sings softly, with the understated fervor 
of a folksinger, imbuing every word, and often 
the space between words, with profound emo- 
tion. Her a cappella delivery of Ain't Nobody is 


a quiet celebration of the hard lives of working 
people, including single mothers, poor farmers, 
and prisoners on a chain gang. 

“It’s my homage to /6 Tons and Fever by 
Peggy Lee,” Freeman says. “My father’s fam- 
ily included coal miners, farmers, and mothers 
who raised their siblings, as well as their own 
kids. There’s family history as well as musical 
history in [the song].” 

There’s a hint of The Ronettes on Fine Fine 
Fine, a gentle rocker addressed to a cheating 
partner, while Still A Child is a slow country 
waltz that bids farewell to a clueless lover. 
Freeman’s vocal balances equal parts sim- 
mering anger and regret. “This is obviously a 
‘break-up’ album. Songwriting is an important 
tool for me to work through emotional things.” 

When Freeman was ready to record, she 
began looking for a producer and thought 
about Teddy Thompson, an artist she’d long 
admired. She sent him a Facebook message, 
including a video of herself singing one of his 
songs. “He responded within a week, asking to 
hear my originals. In a two-month period, we 
exchanged emails, spoke on the phone, and met 
up in Nashville. We played a bunch of songs 
together to see if we had a good chemistry, and 
he offered to produce the record.” 
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The album was recorded in three days at 
The Magic Shop in New York City. Thomp- 
son brought in some musician friends and the 
arrangements were done on the fly. 

‘“We’d picked 10 songs to record. The band 
had heard them a few times, but we didn’t 
spend a lot of time rehearsing. We’d go over a 
song for a few minutes and then track it, mostly 
playing live. Teddy had ideas that I wouldn’t 
have come up with on my own. 

“Td never spent any proper time in New 
York, so my introduction was going into a 
studio with five professionals and me, the only 
woman there. Teddy kept me at ease and did 
things at a pace I was comfortable with. After 
a few hours, I knew it wasn’t going to be as 
scary as I thought it would be. We’ll be making 
another album together in the first week of 
February. Ten more songs—eight originals, one 
of my grandfather’s, and one traditional gospel 
tune, Over There.” 

In the meantime, Freeman will be touring 
Australia to promote her debut. “I perform 
with my husband, who is a drummer and claw 
hammer banjo player. I’m still a bit nervous 
onstage, but the more I do it, the more comfort- 
able I get. I’m slowly accepting that I’m good 
at it and I don’t have to be so self conscious.” 


STONETREE 
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Blessed by honky-tonk 
angel Marty Stuart, 

this string band is now 
Grand Ole Opry royalty. 


ike many successful bands, Old Crow 
Medicine Show enjoyed their share 
“<< of breaks. Years of street busking and 
long-standing friendships, though, have just as 
much to do with the durability of this hugely 
popular string band. 
The Crows now approach their 20th anni- 
versary, and to celebrate they are putting out 
a best-of collection before hitting the road 
in May. Most of the songs, a potent blend of 
Americana, old-time, bluegrass, and blues, 
all infused with a ton of energy, are from 
the band’s first three albums with Nettwerk 
Records, as well as a couple of previously 
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unreleased tunes. 

Their compelling rise through the ranks to 
notoriety ought to inspire a biopic. A bunch 
of kids busk on a corner in Boone, NC. The 
daughter of Doc Watson, the inventor of mod- 
ern day flatpicking, happens to be walking by, 
and she brings the blind guitarist over to hear 
them. Doc says: “Boys, that was some of the 
most authentic old-time music I’ve heard in a 
long time. You almost got me cryin’.” 

Doc invites the band to play the legendary 
Merlefest. There they get invited to play an 
outdoor street festival associated with the 
Grand Ole Opry. While in Nashville, Marty 
Stuart spots them and invites them on a variety 
country tour with Merle Haggard, Connie 
Smith, and others. Soon they are opening for 
Ricky Skaggs, Loretta Lynn, and other major 
country/roots royalty. 

The Crows then won a Grammy and numer- 
ous country music and Americana awards, been 
inducted into the Grand Ole Opry, and been in- 
fluential in making acoustic string band music 


cool. Oh yeah, don’t forget the megahit Wagon 
Wheel, kind of co-written with Bob Dylan. 

Christopher (Critter) Fuqua plays slide guitar, 
banjo and guitar for the Crows. On the phone 
from Nashville, he is thankful for the breaks. 

“Next year I'll be 40, and I'll have been in 
the band for half my life. I feel blessed. We’re 
all making a living, some of us have kids, we 
can afford to pay health insurance to our em- 
ployees...but somehow I never doubted we’d 
be successful.” 

Fuqua says years of playing on the street have 
a lot to do with this success. It’s something like 
the time The Beatles spent in Hamburg, where 
the Fab Four played and played and played. 

“Busking was really the reason we’re such a 
strong band, that our live show is so tight... We 
learned how to project our voices and our in- 
struments. The live show was already honed.” 

His friendship with co-founder Ketch Secor 
also has a lot to do with their success. They 
have been buddies since junior high in Harri- 
sonburg, VA. They explored music together: 


first the usual fodder for teenagers such as 
Guns & Roses and Nirvana, but then Secor 
started listening to Pete Seeger and banjos 
appeared in the mix. They met other musicians 
who eventually joined the band mainly through 
busking, and four of the six current members 
go back to the early days at the end of the °90s. 

“Ketch and I have a partnership rooted in 
friendship. If the situation were different, I 
don’t know if I would have pursued a musical 
career. I would have still loved music, but soe 
be I wouldn’t have gotten into the business 

Whatever, their biggest booster over the years 
has been country star Marty Stuart, who is still 
a friend so many years after helping them get a 
foothold in Nashville. 

“He was our honky-tonk angel who took us 
under his wing. He’s always been a cheerleader 
for the band.” 

In the early days, when they were in their 
20s, there were crazy times, following the lives 
of some of the characters in their songs, with 
heavy drinking, living in the hills of Appala- 
chia, and making their own whisky. As Fuqua 
explains, while it might have been crazy for a 
string band, it wasn’t any more extreme than 
bands like Metallica, but you can’t do that 
forever. 

Understandably, the Crows have gone on 


hiatus a couple of times. Fuqua took five years 
off to get treatment for alcoholism and to go 
to college. Although alcohol and drugs are 
common in the music scene, he doesn’t blame 
the business for his problems, and thinks it 
would have happened anyway because it’s a 
disease. “Many of the successful people from 
the old days got sober and that’s why they’re 
still walking the Earth. 

While the Crows have sometimes set their 
controls to automatic pilot, there always seems 
to be something that kick starts them into 
action, whether it was the Grammy in 2015 for 
their ninth album, Remedy, or country crooner 
Darius Rucker getting a huge hit with Wagon 
Wheel. 

Secor wrote it when he was 17, the seeds 


coming from an out-take called Rock Me 


Mama on a Bob Dylan bootleg album, which 


actually makes their biggest hit a co-write. 
More impressive to this writer, at least, last 
year the band played Dylan’s entire double 
album Blonde On Blonde at the Ryman—with- 
out teleprompters—to mark the record’s 50th 
anniversary. 

Speaking of Wagon Wheel, which is sung 
around campfires everywhere, playing it night 
after night hasnt become a chore, Fuqua says. 
“More people know about the song than the 


band. I don’t get tired of playing our songs: I 
still love playing it.” 

And no, he hasn’t heard former Canadian 
prime minister Stephen Harper’s version of 
Wagon Wheel, played with his “band” at a Con- 
servative dinner. “Did he do a good job on it?” 
Fuqua asks. The writer is diplomatically silent. 

Fuqua thinks that the Crows have many years 
to go. They have a wide fan base, not just hip- 
sters who like banjos, but a demographic from 
little kid to grandparents. : 

“We could do this as long as we want. We're 
members of the Opry and well established in 
Nashville. We're like a barbecue, cooking low 
and slow, not like a stir fry, cook and quick. We 
have staying power.” 
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Bobby Dove 


She started out in a Mon- 
treal hillbilly folk club but 
developed a confident, 
classic country vibe. 


dentity politics are seemingly every- 
where in recent years, with grassroots 
movements for a plethora of pet causes 
building considerable local influence for them- 
selves, which in turn spills farther out onto the 
national scene. 
Musicians aren’t immune to these trends, 
and while some choose to take up a mantle for 
themselves, others have shied away from truly 
expressing a belief, perhaps seeing the conver- 
sation streams as overwhelmingly negative, 
and civil discussion having walked off the deep 
end in favour of screaming into the void of 
online echo chambers. 


While Montreal singer/songwriter Bobby 
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Dove doesn’t necessarily dive into heavy issues 
in her music, which sways to a very classic 
vibe of country with a definite Hank Williams/ 
Lefty Frizzell influence, her androgynous 
appearance has a tendency to start conversa- 
tions she might otherwise prefer to leave well 
enough alone. Slight in stature, onstage with 
her Roy Orbison Ray Bans and “Freewheelin’” 
denim and plaid, she gives off a confident 
attitude, like a country-folk, gender-bending 
Bowie, without the glam. 

‘“What’s really interesting,” says Dove, “is 
that I get more questioning in cities, where 
people are supposedly ‘progressive’, than I 
ever do in small towns. People in rural areas 
are usually less concerned with it, they just see 
me as a girl playing country songs, like, ‘Can 
you play some Bonnie Raitt?!’, where people 
in cities tend to be more inquisitive, sometimes 
to the point of intrusion. It’s like, ‘Oh, well, 
how do you identify? What’s your pronoun?’ 
And people in rural areas just don’t seem 
to care. It comes up more in urban, heavily 


politicized areas, and it can be annoying, but 
it’s also OK, because people want to treat you 
inclusively.” 

Dove began her career in the Montreal folk 
scene at a venue called The Wheel Club, which 
had a Monday night “hillbilly” jam. 

“Tt was so ‘not Montreal’, walking in there,” 
says Dove. “It was like, “Am I in Alberta? Am 
I on the East Coast?’, because it had a vibe 
unlike anything else going on in Montreal.” 

It was there she met Bobby Hill, a longtime 
lap steel player, singer/songwriter, and one of 
Canada’s first country music DJs from back in 
the *50s. 

“He (Hill) started making me playlists of 
things to find, old ’40s music like Wilma Lee, 
Stony Cooper, Lefty and Hank. He’d point me 
at stuff that may have been hits in those times, 
but might not be as standard now. And when 
I was out in Alberta, in Red Deer, my friend 
Boots Graham was showing me records, and I 
found an old Bobby Hill 45 in there. It was this 
kind of full-circle thing. 


“T played and wrote songs all through my 
teenage years,” say Dove, “but I stopped for 
five years.” The break from playing music co- 
incided with a serious relationship and studying 
mixed media in art school. 

“I was doing a lot of video and performance 
art stuff in school, it was really my only way to 
be rebellious and rock’n’roll at that time, you 
know, by doing really weird shit in art school. 
But there was always a bit of bitterness for me 
in abandoning music. After the breakup, and 
getting out of school, I started finding music 
again, and looking at the roots scene. It wasn’t 
so much a decision, as it was just what was 
coming out of me, it felt really natural to play 
this music.” 

Dove’s first full-length, 2016’s Thunderchild, 
found her expanding on the inroads she’d made 
in the Montreal folk scene, landing higher-pro- 
file gigs, and making fans of other notable 
artists, including Mary Gauthier. Her recent 
Western tour, with veteran Alberta sideman 
Lance Loree on guitar and Dobro, was Dove’s 
first real experience visiting the west. 

“No matter where we played, whether it was 
a listening room or a pub, there were always 
people seriously involved in the songs and the 
music.” 
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While Dove’s songwriting leans more to per- 
sonal narrative, she’s fully aware of the seeds 
of extreme division being sown, especially giv- 
en the recent murder of six men while praying 
at the Centre Culturel Islamique de Quebec in 
Quebec City. 

“I personally come from a background of 
multiculturalism, and full acceptance of other 
religions and cultures. I know that there are 
bigoted people here, and everywhere else, but 
I feel like that intolerance is a symptom of a 
larger misery and ignorance,” says Dove. 


“T don’t see division as a natural human thing. 


And while I’m not out there protesting with ev- 
eryone else, I think we should be doing more to 
combat hatred in our communities, more than 
Just writing a post on social media, anyway. I 
mean, Blaze Foley died trying to help people 
under the threat of violence.” 

If country and folk music still retain the 
power to tell honest stories of common people 
without coming off as preachy and pedantic, 
Dove sees an opportunity in her travels to bring 
a measure of diversity to areas that maybe 
wouldn’t see it as much. 

“The people I notice who identify as ‘pro- 
gressive’ aren’t as often going to small, rural 
towns. Do they go out there and connect with 


people, and show them what diversity looks 


like? It’s pretty rare, in my experience. Ina 
way, that’s kind of what I do. By being myself, 
and playing these folks the kind of music 

they love and is familiar to them, maybe that 
gives me an opportunity to help people see the 


differences.” 
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lreland’s master piper 
records a stunning new 
disc inspired by the 
most ancient of legends. 
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Y illean piper and whistle player John 
| McSherry draws inspiration from 


the deepest wells and oldest stones 
of Irish legend and pre-history. The titles he 
gives to the sets and tunes on his second solo 
album of new traditional music The Seven Suns 
resonate down the long passages: The King of 
Dal Buinne, Sunrise At Bealtaine, The Quick- 
enbeam, The Stone of the Seven Suns. 


“The Stone of the Seven Suns at Dowth is 
a massive stone that’s been carved with what 
some people say are seven images of suns 
or what could be eclipses,” says McSherry, 
reached via Skype in Belfast, where he was 
born and lives. “Dowth hasn’t really been exca- 
vated—there was an attempt to do it but it all 
went badly wrong. They used explosives, and 
brought down the top of the mound! But thank- 
fully that stone survived. These people were so 
much more connected to the skies.” 

As McSherry writes in the sleeve notes: 
“Ancient peoples from around the world had 
a deeper understanding of man’s role in the 
universe than they are given credit for. Modern 
science is only now rediscovering what these 
ancients have known for millennia; that every- 
thing in the universe is in a state of vibration. 
Every leaf, atom, planet, galaxy, and every cell 
in our body is humming its own tune.” 

The Seven Suns is the rich fruit of 40 years of 
piping and whistling. 

McSherry started playing in public as a 
precocious teen in a family band of siblings. It 
was the height of The Troubles in Ulster, the 
early 80s, the time of the Hunger Strikes. 

“We were four siblings, and all growing up 
playing tin whistle. I would have been about 
eight. There was music in the house all the 
time. After a while, we veered into other instru- 
ments, so a lot of different sounds were coming 
out of each of our rooms. We got together as 
a band around 1983 in West Belfast, playing 
in the clubs and pubs, and did that about two 
years. 

“We were called The McSherry Family and 
we played Planxty, Bothy Band, that kind of 
stuff. We were playing on Falls Road [repub- 
lican West Belfast], which was the heartland 
of The Troubles, basically. I started learning 
the pipes when I was about 11. I didn’t have a 
teacher, more of a mentor that I’d go and visit 
maybe once a month and bring down a couple 
of tunes I’d learned.” 

McSherry progressed fast. By 14, he had two 
All-Ireland Championship titles under his belt. 
In 1987, he became the youngest-ever winner 
of the prestigious Oireachtas piping compe- 
tition. A decade later McSherry was flying 
high—he was one of the founders of Ltinasa, 
and soon afterwards joined Donal Lunny’s Irish 
supergroup Coolfin. He’s played with a long 
list of stellar musicians, including Rod Stewart, 
Sinéad O’Connor, The Corrs, Clannad, Nanci 
Griffith, Niamh Parons, and Sharon Shannon. 

“T love both acoustic music and electric 
music, too. I grew up listening to Led Zeppelin 
a lot, who also had an acoustic Celtic folk side. 
I don’t think there are any barriers put around 


Irish music—there are polkas and mazurkas 
from Poland, music from Scotland, hornpipes 
from England. It’s a big melting pot of things.” 

Woodwinds ace Michael McGoldrick from 
Manchester is a lifelong friend, and they 
played together in the early days of Liinasa, 
getting back as a duo in 2001 to make First 
Light, an acclaimed joint album. For The Seven 
Suns, McGoldrick plays Bb flute on the The 
Whisperer, named after “a mysterious standing 
stone in the chamber of the megalithic monu- 
ment at Loughcrew, considered a sophisticated 
astronomical observatory”. 

McSherry’s view of Ireland is one of iso- 
lation, but on the contrary as a pivotal point 
at the centre of one of the great ancient trade 
routes, stretching along the Atlantic seaboard 
from Norway to North Africa and on to the 
Mediterranean, southeastern Europe, and 
beyond. The island has absorbed countless 
musical influences over the millennia. And the 
process continues today. 

“Mike and I used to listen to Breton music, 
which in itself has been influenced by the 
rhythms of Bulgaria—as Planxty were, too. 

In the late 80s, we were really homing in on 
this, and when we hooked up we swapped 
those tunes. Mike came to visit Belfast and 
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we'd play together and have sessions and bring 
in people and play all these tunes —and that 
spread in Belfast, so a lot of people from here 
got interested in Breton music. I think modern 
Irish music is spreading out, there are a lot 
more rhythms being introduced—like the time 


signature 7/8, which has become really popular 


with young players.” 

On The Seven Suns, McSherry’s pipes and 
whistles soar over highly rhythmic guitar, 
bouzouki, bodhran, and keyboards— played 
by multi-instrumentalist Séan Og Graham. He 
starts the opening set of jigs Dance of the Sidg 
with bright, propulsive strumming, setting the 
tone immediately for a dynamic instrumental 
album. 

Who were the Sidg, and why are they danc- 
ing? “You’ve heard of the Tuatha De Danann. 
They were one of the peoples who first settled 
in these islands, and when the Milesians— the 
Gaels—came over they fought, and the Tuatha 
De Danann lost and were forced down into 
the mounds in Ireland, and underground. They 
were known as the Si16g, the Fairy People.” 

McSherry reaches even farther back for the 
inspiration of Sunset Land, which opens with 
a slow, sustained drone on Graham’s synthe- 
sizer, burnished waves on which McSherry’s 
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low whistle floats, to evoke ancient Egypt. At 
last the pipes break out like a racehorse for the 
jig The Snow Crystal, smoothly shifting to the 
reel The Quickenbeam or rowan tree, where the 
legendary lovers Diarmud and Grainne hid. 

“T think there was a connection between 
Ireland, Britain, and ancient Egypt, going way, 
way back. They were seafaring people and it 
was much easier then to travel by water than by 
land. I think there was knowledge passing back 
and forth. There are references in the ancient 
lore of Ireland mentioning Egyptian princesses 
and King Menes, who purportedly wandered 
back to the place he came from, which could 
have been Ireland—that’s why I call [the air] 
Sunset Land.” 

For McSherry, time and space vibrate in the 
music of Ireland, old and new. The master of 
one of the most expressive and sophisticated 
of instruments, his melodic, rhythmic, and 
harmonic improvisations and ornaments are a 
delight. And his achievement with The Seven 
Suns will surely garner a clutch of prizes, start- 
ing very soon perhaps. 

“T just found out yesterday thatd’ve been 
nominated for the BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards 
on April 5, for best musician,” he says, beam- 
ing. “So I’m over the moon about that.” 
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With optimism and defi- 
ance, a journalist and a 
songwriter explore a mod- 
ern plague: loneliness. 
By Colin Irwin 


t its very best, music can do many 


things. It can bring joy. It can offer 
Ya. hope and release. It can make you 
think. Some— perhaps those involved in civil 
rights marches and anti- Vietnam demonstra- 
tions— might claim that, in extreme cases, it 
can change the world. It can certainly enhance 
lives and, on a few rare occasions, have a so- 
cial impact and improve communities in solid, 
practical fashion. 

Breaking The Spell Of Loneliness by Ewan 
McLennan and George Monbiot may just be 
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one such album. 


“Tt’s extraordinary,” says McLennan, the 
classy Scottish songwriter, guitarist, and 
singer. “People are always coming up to us 
after gigs telling us their own stories and all 
sorts of things have started to happen. They 
make connections with one another and have 
been setting up community groups and support 
groups as a result.” 

Breaking The Spell Of Loneliness is an 
unusual album, not least for pitching together 
two generally alien beasts —journalist and 
musician. George Monbiot is the journalist, a 
writer with London newspaper The Guardian, 
renowned for his campaigning articles and 
environmental causes, advocating a kinder 
society and a more sensitive treatment of the 
living world, with several successful books on 
the subject under his belt. 

He’s also a big fan of Ewan McLennan’s mu- 
sic. They initially became distant acquaintances 
and then tentative friends through meeting at 
gigs. In October 2014, Monbiot wrote a feature 


in The Guardian under the headline “The Age 
Of Loneliness Is Killing Us”, arguing that 
social isolation offered the biggest threat to 
modern society. Describing a socially collaps- 
ing culture driven by personal ambition, greed, 
and insensitivity, he wrote, “The war of every 
man against every man—competition and 
individualism, in other words—is the religion 
of our time.” 

The article struck a profound chord and it 
quickly went viral. The sense of isolation, 
seemingly, was more deadly than even Mon- 
biot had imagined. What was he to do next? 
Accept one of the book offers on the table 
about the subject, or do something different? 
He did something different. He turned to his 
favourite songwriter and suggested they make 
an album of songs about it all. 

“T wasn’t sure at first,” admits the genial 
McLennan. “My initial reaction was one of 
complete surprise when George suggested it, 
but I read up about the subject and the more 
I read the more I realized there were a lot of 


strands that could be explored.” 

Monbiot started sending Ewan stories and essays for him to construct 
songs around... 

“It wasn’t something I’d ever done before, I just wasn’t used to work- 
ing that way. But in these narrative sketches he sent, they weren’t just 
depressing stories of despair, there were some inspirational ones, too, 
stories of hope. The first one he sent me was These Four Walls, which 
arrived as a bit of a rambling essay but I was able to turn the narrative 
into a song.” 

An extraordinarily potent song, too, as it happens about the frustration 
of standing in a supermarket queue getting exasperated by the chit-chat 
going on at the till with a customer, without realizing how desperately 
the customer needs and relies on the social interaction. “Jn the aisles as 
I wander, I practice my lines, ‘Did you see the news?’ and ‘The weath- 
er’s been fine’/ But the check-outs have gone and the tills can talk / So I 
count my change and home I walk.” 

“It was quite nerve-wracking at the beginning,” says Ewan, “because 
although I’d got to know George I didn’t have a working relationship 
with him so I wasn’t quite sure how it would work or what he would 
make of what I was doing. In some ways, it was more challenging than 
a normal album by myself, but in some ways it was easier working with 
a theme and being given the raw material and a framework that already 
existed. George was very relaxed about the whole thing and we soon 
became at ease with one another.” 

One of his favourite tracks is Such A Thing As Society, a play on 
Margaret Thatcher’s famous quote that there’s no such thing as society. 
“T originally wrote it as an angry rant, but George suggested we flip it 
around so that it became more of a celebration, a proposal of what we 
are and what we want to do.” 

The most surprising thing about the album is that despite the obvious 
potential for unremitting depression, there is spirit and strong sense of 
hope and even a dash of humour in some of the tales that McLennan 
delivers in the characteristically warm fashion that has often seen him 
compared with the likes of Dick Gaughan. 

“It has its moments but the thing that surprised us is how much people 
have been uplifted by a show about loneliness. We’ve tried to put a posi- 
tive slant on things and steer away from nostalgia and despondency.” 

Closing the album with a beautiful version of We Shall Overcome is a 
deliberately positive act of defiance and optimism. 

“I’ve always sung that in folk clubs and the more I do it the more I 
realize how relevant it is to what we’re singing about with lines like ‘We 
are not alone...’ and ‘We’ll walk hand in hand...’” 

The real revelation has been the live shows they’ve played, interspers- 
ing the songs with bits of dialogue and Monbiot’s observations and sto- 
ries. At each show they ask the audience to say hello to the person next 
to them...and then invite them down to the theatre bar or the nearest pub 
for a drink and a chat afterwards. 

That’s when the sense of community and the argument that there is 
such a thing as society really takes grip as people pour out their own 
stories. Suddenly relationships are formed, phone numbers and email 
addresses exchanged, sing-songs take place, and communal groups 
begin to emerge... you imagine McLennan and Monbiot leaving with big 
smiles on their faces saying ‘our job here is done’. 

“The central subject is loneliness but there are so many different angles 
to it. There are so many massive social problems that have hardly been 
talked about so meeting some of these people and hearing their stories 
has been fantastic and we come away feeling so inspired and so much 
more hopeful than we were in the beginning, that there is an immense 
wealth of community out there. It’s a real pleasure for us to do this.” 
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collection of new 
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rinidad: 
home of Ca- 
lypso—one 
of the plan- 
et’s most 
joyful, in- 
toxicating 
party music. And one with 
a long, distinguished his- 
tory rooted in social and 
political commentary. You 
would expect nothing less 
from such brilliantly named 
characters as Mighty Spar- 
row, Roaring Lion, Lord 
Invader, Lord Melody, Lord 
Kitchener...legends all 
from calypso’s glory days 
of the ’30s, 50s, and ’70s. 


Sadly, it has grown into a marginal music, even in Trinidad. Its stalwart 
fans, though, have much reason for optimism. The heart-warming 
comeback of 76-year-old Calypso Rose last year will do for starters. 

Her album, Far From Home, won the French Grammy for World Music 
Album of the Year this February. Recorded in Belize by producer Ivan 
Duran, renowned for his work with Andy Palacio and the Garifuna 
Collective, its guests included world music superstar Manu Chao. But as 
the Financial Times of London dutifully noted: “the most 
valuable player is actually Drew Gonsalves, from hyper-lit- 
erate, nu-Calypso band Kobo Town.” 


Just so. 

“Tt was a real pleasure to write and arrange and perform 
with Rose,” says Gonsalves. “And I’m thrilled to see her 
doing so well. Her French Grammy, it’s a lovely recognition 
for all the years of lifting up this music.” 

The Trinidad-born, Toronto-based Gonsalves and his 
kinetic combo Kobo Town truly deserve more recognition 
than most for rekindling interest in calypso. Charlie Gillett, 
the late, highly influential world music BBC Radio host, 
certainly threw his substantial support and encouragement 


“When | 
_ first came to 
Canada | was 


somewhat 
ofa 
maladjusted 


teenager. 
| was very 
bookish.” 


behind their initial recording, Independence (2007). While Gillett died 
in 2010, his faith in Kobo Town was totally justified with the release 
of Jumbie In The Jukebox (2013), a wonderful, uplifting recording that 
garnered universal acclaim and some dodgy but flattering comparisons. 
Neil Young? Hmmm, I hardly think so. 

Now Kobo Town has just released Where The Galleon Sank. And like 
its predecessor, it’s a masterful, high-spirited torrent of roots-rock, rogu- 
ery handsomely infested with reggae, soca, and ska. 

Gonsalves, as always, provides the shrewd, sharp lyrics that touch 
on subjects as disparate as the Industrial Revolution and street riots in 
Karachi, Pakistan. 

We meet in a less exotic locale, though, backstage at Festival Place in 
Sherwood Park, AB, in arse-nipping February. He looks splendid, too, in 
his double-breasted, pinstripe suit, even after an impressive night of rev- 
elry. A warm, engaging and humble character with a captivating sense of 
humour, his accent still retains the colourful inflections of the Caribbean 
islands despite arriving in Canada as a 13-year-old in 1989. But to the 
business end of this interview, Where The Galleon Sank. 

“This one came together very naturally,” says Gonsalves. “I feel that 
Jumbie In The Jukebox and Independence were very studio-crafted 
albums. This one, most of the takes are live in the studio and some of the 
performances were one-takes. It just felt like a natural process. Every 
thing came together much more quickly.” 

Jayme Stone’s Juno Award-winning 2015 album The Lomax Sessions 
might have had something to do with that. It featured Gonsalves singing 
Lord Executioner’s Bury Bula For Me—a song Alan Lomax initially 
recorded in Trinidad in1962 at the home of The Growling Tiger. 

“Actually, maybe in a way, our recording was a bit inspired by that 
because [Jayme’s recording] was all live sessions. If somebody made a 
mistake on one solo, the whole song, everybody did it again. So we did 
this song over six or seven times. But I thought it was nice that they cap- 
tured the energy in the live performance. So it was a lovely experience.” 

From a traditional perspective, calypsonians were once the equivalent 
of newspaper reporters in Trinidad. Singers processed the news of the 
day into songs. Ingenious calypso lyrics, full of double entendres, also 
provided a devious tool for political subversion. 

{The authorities] actually broke up a slave rebellion in my home town 
of Diego Martin because they discovered a song that was spreading 
place to place, from estate to estate, encouraging people to rebel,” says 
Gonsalves. “The song in Creole went, ‘the bread that you eat will be the 
whiteman’s flesh, and the wine that you drink will be his blood’. When 
questioned, the conspirators claimed that it was actually a Eucharist song 
of devotion.” 

You do have to admire their gall. Unencumbered by colonial oppres- 
sion, Gonsalves took a more direct approach contemplating the darker 
realities of society. Social themes surrounded by slums, vagrants, mad- 
men, broken dreams, unfettered consumerism...all appear 
in his earlier songs. 

“When I first came to Canada I was somewhat of a 
maladjusted teenager. I was very bookish. I read a lot and it 
was reading history that framed a lot of my political views. 
I should say, I don’t consider myself a very political writer 
or person. I try to tell the stories from the human dimension 
that may speak across partisan lines. 

“But I do see myself as part journalist, part storyteller. 
Most of my songs are based around a narrative, a story, and 
sometimes they are confessional, but based on things that 
have happened. Calypso around Trinidad offers a running 
commentary on the events and the fads of the day. And that 
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is definitely something I include in my own writing.” 

A truly gifted and perceptive narrator, Gonsalves often draws 
inspiration from history. Indeed, how the past shaped contemporary 
Trinidad proves a recurring theme throughout Where The Galle- 
on Sank. King Sugar, for instance, marks the final passing of the 
once-formidable sugar industry. 

Smokestacks And Steeples makes the case that widespread social 
upheaval created by the Industrial Revolution still remains ridicu- 
lously familiar today. London Town pithily recalls the influence of 
the Caribbean’s colonial brigands. World Is Turning offers a series of 
musical postcards of dilapidated and abandoned rural buildings. 

Guayaguayare takes its title from a remote bay on the southeast 
coast where Columbus first saw Trinidad. Again, What The Sea 
Remembers skips across time and water and provides the initial 
inspiration for this album. 

“T was in a small fishing boat with a friend who was scoping a lo- 
cation for a film. He was going out to a rusty old barge that was half 
sunken. It was a clear day and you could see beneath the water. We 
passed a bunch of sunken boats and I was really struck by how much 
of our past is buried under the ocean. In that area there was German 
U-boats, Spanish galleons, slaving ships, 
fishing trawlers. Because history was like a 
muse on the album, we likened the writing of 
it to trying to raise one of these ships to the 
surface. 

“But at the end of that song there is a line 
that goes: ‘When the waves reached for 
you’. Once when I was walking with my 
wife on the beach, she was caught in an 
undertow. I remember jumping to grab her 
arms and holding her. I don’t know why I 
wasn’t pulled in. She was underneath the 
water and I was screaming for help. Finally 
people came and we pulled her out. In that 
moment, I shake when I think about it, we 
were almost part of that buried past, too. So 
that was all percolating in my mind when I 
wrote that song.” 

Like Jumbie In The Jukebox, Where The 
Galleon Sank was recorded and produced 
by the aforementioned Ivan Duran. Jacob 
Edgar, the driving force behind the noted 
Putamayo and Cambancha world music labels, made the 
introduction. 


CALYPSO. 


AND 


“I guess he thought Ivan and I would be a good fit—an 
arranged marriage.” 

As Danny Michel found out recording his Black Birds 
Are Dancing Over Me with Duran at his Stonetree Studio 
in Belize, the renowned producer hardly adheres 
to convention. Indeed, he pulled the same disori- 
entating instrumental stunt in the studio with both 
Michel and Gonsalves. 

“Funny, before I met Ivan I played mostly 
acoustic guitar. He put this cheap Japanese electric 
guitar, almost barely playable, in my hand and he 
said, ‘Go on, play all the lines on that,’ play the 
things I was imaging for horns. The sound was 
so rich and vibrant that it just stuck and I went on 
my own hunt for cheap Japanese guitars. 
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“We hit it off quite quickly, Ivan and I. We went 
to Montreal and went into the studio. We didn’t 
always see eye to eye on everything but he brings 
a real creative signature to everything he produc- 
es. Often it was fooling and a healthy tension that 
brought out something better than I would have 
ever come up with by myself. 

“His studio is such a great space. With Jumbie In 
The Jukebox, we worked a lot in Belize. He has this 
fantastic old, antique equipment and instruments 

and microphones from the 1930s.” 

Drew Gonsalves grew up in Diego Martin, 

a middle-class suburb five miles northwest 

of Trinidad’s capital, Port Of Spain. His 

father was from Barbados and his mother, 

Jacqueline, was from Quebec. When their 

marriage turned abusive, Jacqueline fled 

to Ottawa with her four children in 1989. 
Drew was 13 at the time but remained in 
touch with his father. By the time he en- 
tered Carleton University to study history 
# ~=—_ and politics, he had returned to the island 
several times. 
“T started to notice things about Trin- 


"dad that I would have taken for granted had I 


remained there,” he says. “Things stand out and 
things shock you. You appreciate more.” 

These trips also nurtured his interest in calypso. 
His father introduced him to Lord Kitchener—the 
most dominant figure in calypso in the post-Sec- 
ond World War years. His Give Me The Ting is 
still a dancehall classic. 
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“He lived just up the road. I can’t say I saw him that often; he was 
pretty reclusive. My father took me to meet him, when I was about 18. 
He took me to Kitchener’s review tent and took me backstage to 
meet him a couple of years before he died. I guess 
the thing that has always stood out about him was 
his fantastic arrangements. He was a bass player and 
he brought the harmonica to calypso—he expanded 
the palette of the music.” 

Books, poetry, and music always held a fascination 
for Gonsalves. While he mucked around with music 
as a lad in Trinidad, he formed his first real band at 
15 in high school with Kobo Town drummer Robert 
Milicevic. As they evolved into the band Outcry, they 
dabbled with dub, reggae, and calypso and released 
one album, New World Raging (1999). 

But Milicevic left for Europe and Gonsalves got 


married, moved to Toronto in 2002, and enrolled at 
teachers college in Brampton. 

“We all went to do sensible things with our lives. But on the long bus 
rides across the GTA, I was haunted by music. Being away from it was a 
bitter separation. I couldn’t stop writing. Eventually, I called a producer, 
Lyndon Livingstone, whom I respected a lot. I called him out of the 
blue. He was quite familiar with the music and wanted to work with 
me. We didn’t have the name Kobo Town, it was born in the studio. So 
I made [/ndependence] with expats from Trini’ and friends. I guess that 
was the turning point. I left full-time teaching and finished the record 
and got on the road.” 

But let’s clear up any misconceptions before we go any further.. 

“Kobo Town is in part my personal songwriting/recording project and 
part band,” says Gonsalves. “I am the songwriter and arranger of the 
material but have had the good fortune to be surrounded by a wonderful 
and dedicated group of musicians who have given life to my music.” 

Released in 2007, Independence earned numerous universal accolades, in- 
cluding nominations for a Canadian Folk Music Award and an International 
Folk Alliance Award. Named after the historical district in Port Of Spain 
where calypso first emerged, Kobo Town was up and running. A prestigious 
showcase at WOMEX in Copenhagen and an appearance at WOMAD in 
the U.K., galvanized support for Kobo Town throughout Europe. At the lat- 
ter event they were greeted by Peter Gabriel. “He was backstage, welcom- 
ing musicians to the festival when introduced to our starstruck band.” 

And that Charlie Gillett endorsement certainly didn’t hurt. 

“When Independence came out he wrote me a couple of times, words 
of advice and encouragement. I was really touched that he took the time 
to do that. And he shared my music with his listeners. He had one show 
where he had Manu Chao on playing different songs and he played some 
of our songs. He was a wonderful support.” 
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The fabulously titled Jumbie In The Jukebox 
was released in 2013. Robin Denselow, The 
Guardian newspaper critic, summed it up suc- 
cinctly in a four-star review: “Impressively orig- 
inal,” he wrote. But this is common ground for 
regular readers of Penguin Eggs as an extensive, 
insightful interview with Gonsalves in issue No. 
58 covers Jumbie’s gestation. 

All the same,.several reviews for Jumbie In The 

Jukebox included references to such British, Two 
Tone, ska bands as The Beat and The Specials. Drew Gonsalves chuckles 
as he sets the record straight. 

“T have to admit this with a great deal of shame, when I read in 
newspapers like The Guardian that reviewed Jumbie In The Jukebox 
and compared it to The Specials, I thought I’d better find out who The 
Specials are. What’s so special about The Specials? 

“T listened to a lot of old Jamaican ska but British ska was a new thing 
for me. It is such fantastic music. And I love the almost chaotic punk 
sensibility they bring to these West Indian rhythms. I feel a kinship with 
them. In a way, we have a bit of that attitude in our own renditions. Now 
you can hear there is a decidedly English ska influence on Where The 
Galleon Sank. 

“T want to be a traditionalist but can’t help but exist outside that box. 
Some people come up with calypso in an organic way, like Calypso 
Rose, who told me stories of hanging around calypso tents since she was 
18 years old. She got her name Rose from the Lord Pretender. He be- 
stowed it on her, which was part of the tradition. You got your sobriquet 
from somebody else. And I came to it from the outside, you know, from 
books and old records.” 

An estimated 100,000 immigrants with roots in Trinidad live in the 
Greater Toronto Area. And they turn out in their numbers to hear Kobo 
Town. The most discerning calypso audiences, though, still reside in the 
Caribbean. And when a nervous Gonsalves put his cultural instincts to 
the test with Kobo Town in Trinidad, well, apparently it all went rather 
swimmingly. 

“Calypso doesn’t have the same kind of universal relevance that it used 
to, or popularity, I should say. But among the crowd that is into it, the re- 
sponse has been very favourable and touching. Trini’ calypso audiences 
are very intimidating, they tend to listen for the lyrics and they sit. When 
they are won over, though, it is especially gratifying.” 
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n terms of Scottish traditional 

music — indeed, in terms of any 

music— Aly Bain is an icon. For 

five decades, his peerless fiddle 

playing has swept all before it with 
a blissfully natural mixture of grace, beauty, 
passion, subtlety, and almost unrivalled vir- 
tuosity through a myriad of musical partners, 
from Billy Connolly to Gerry Rafferty, Mike 
Whellans, Boys Of The Lough, Bruce Molsky, 
Ale Moller, and Phil Cunningham. 

You can take your pick of the great singers 
and musicians he’s accompanied in numerous 
TV series, recordings, and tours with the inno- 
vative Transatlantic Sessions—Jerry Douglas, 
Tim O’Brien, Andy Irvine, Maura O’Connell, 
Emmylou Harris, Martha Wainwright, Mary 
Black, Mary Chapin Carpenter, Julie Fowlis, 
Rosanne Cash, Joan Osborne, Iris Dement, 
Mike McGoldrick. The list is endless. 

He’s been honoured by the Queen with an 
MBE (Member of the British Empire), he 
played at the first opening of the Scottish par- 
liament in Edinburgh and the funeral of Scot- 
tish First Minister Donald Dewar, collaborated 
with classical violinist Nicola Benedetti, been 
awarded five honorary doctorates of music, and 
published his autobiography. 

Not bad for a kid from the remote isles of 
Shetland, where even mainland Scotland 
seemed like the other side of the world and the 
idea of playing fiddle for a living was just too 
absurd to enter his wildest dreams. 

Yet, now 70, the endearingly humble Bain 
remains as much in love with music as he ever 
was...and he’s still a mesmerizingly majestic 
musician. Honoured with a lifetime achieve- 
ment gong at the BBC Folk Awards in 2013, 
Aly and accordionist Phil Cunningham entered 
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the frantic melee of excitable young folkies vy- 
ing for awards, sat quietly onstage, and—with- 
out fuss, artefact, or any degree of showman- 
ship— played a couple of slow airs that struck 
the whole place dumb with the beatific purity 
of their playing. The huge eruption of applause 
when they finished underlined that there is no 
substitute for such a natural, unadorned gift for 
playing the music... 
Questions by Colin Irwin 


Aly, does Canada have special memories 
for you? 


Yes, Canada was very important. In the early 
days of Boys Of The Lough we played at Mari- 
posa Festival, which was then probably the best 
folk festival in the world and must rank as one 
of the best and most uplifting experiences of 
my life. It was there I met a lot of people who 
became great friends over the years, like Kate 
and Anna McGarrigle. And Jean Carignan, the 
great French-Canadian fiddler. And over the 
years Canada had a big influence, meeting the 
great Cape Breton fiddlers like Buddy Mc- 
Master and Cajun fiddlers like Dennis McGee. 
I’d never heard Cajun fiddle before I came to 
Canada and it had a great impact on me. I’d be 
sitting in these workshops with brilliant fiddle 
players from different traditions and looking 
around at them and going, ‘Wow!’. It was an 
amazing experience. The shows would end 
at 6 p.m. and you’d go back and then the real 
festival would start... 


Did you go to Cape Breton? 


Yes, I first went up there in the early ’80s and 
I’ve had a long association with Nova Scotia 


4 


’ 


ever since. The thing was that back in the ’70s, 
we’d be playing away and we didn’t know 
what was going on in the rest of the world. 
We’d just be doing our own thing, playing our 
own music, and never got the chance to hear 
what other people were doing. So it was a great 
revelation touring these places and hearing 
these wonderful musicians in different places. 
And coming to Nova Scotia and discovering 
this unique culture was amazing. 


They say the music you find in Cape 
Breton is the purest form of Scottish music; 
is that true? 


In some ways. I certainly think Scots Gaelic 
language was purer there. The music was 
brought over from the Highlands and then 
slowly but surely evolved in its own way, as it 
did in Scotland. So when we arrived we found 
the language a bit different, the tunes a bit 
different, and the dances a bit different, too. 
But there was still an emotional connection. 

It still felt like our music and it was lovely to 
find it. But there are all sorts of variations in 
New Brunswick and elsewhere. And the way 
the French-Canadians played was so interesting 
because technically it is so different. 


Has it altered much? 


Music is always changing, as it has done in 
Scotland with people like Shooglenifty. But the 
roots are still strong...in fact, probably stronger 
than ever. People like Natalie McMaster 
coming out of Cape Breton and touring all over 
the world have brought fantastic recognition 
and there has been a huge revival of interest. 
Celtic Colors has done a great job, too—it’s a 


Winston “Scotty” FitzGerald, Aly Bain, Tom Anderson 2 
* a 4 Pie. 
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Aly Bain and Phil Cunningham 


iii 


tremendously successful festival. 


What would the young Aly Bain who first 
picked up a fiddle back in Shetland think 
about the life that would unfold in front of 
him? 


He wouldn’t have believed it. Not for a mo- 
ment. There were four or five people playing 
fiddle then and now there are hundreds. It’s the 
same all over Scotland. We used to play music 
in the pubs and every Saturday do little con- 
certs and play at dances so we were part of the 
community, but nobody ever thought you could 
make a living at it. The arts establishments 
looked on it as pleasant working-class music, 
but I always thought it could offer more than 
that. I remember playing the Carnegie Hall 
in New York and thinking, ‘I’ve come from 
a lounge bar in Shetland to the Carnegie Hall 
in New York’ and I couldn’t believe it. It was 
something I’d never have thought possible, not 
in my wildest dreams. 


Being raised in Shetland, it must have been 
quite an adventure moving to mainland 
Scotland... 


I thought of Scotland as a foreign country. 
We were so far north. There was no Gaelic 
language in Shetland—we had much more 
of a Nordic influence. I’d actually only been 
to Scotland once until I was 22. It felt very 
strange. I couldn’t understand what they were 
saying and they couldn’t understand what I was 
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saying. But it didn’t take long to adjust... 


Do you think much about those early days 
with Connolly and the Humblebums and 
Boys Of The Lough? 


I think about them quite a lot! It was a start- 
ing point. The first person I met in Glasgow 
was Billy Connolly and it went on from there. 
Barbara Dickson, Gerry Rafferty...we were 
all trying to stir up the arts. I’d go to gigs with 
Billy and Gerry on a motorbike and sidecar. 
We had so many laughs. It was a good time to 
be alive. 


Exciting musically, too... 


America and Canada were ahead of us in 
terms of the revival of folk music. Alan Lomax 
had been doing all his stuff and there was such 
a huge pond of music available there...Dylan, 
blues, Cajun, bluegrass...it was all opening 
up. I loved the American tours when every- 
thing was exploding, meeting all those great 
musicians all starting out at the same time. 
The Vietnam war was going on—we played 
a lot of colleges and noticed there were a lot 
of guys coming to the shows with one arm or 
one leg and then realized they were Vietnam 
vets. There were demos all over the place and 
America was in turmoil. I think it may be be- 
ginning to wake up again with Trump as liberal 
Americans realize they’Il have to get off their 
arses and do something about him because if 
they don’t they’re in big trouble. 


Looking back, what do you think of your 
own playing then? 


The older I get, the better I used to be! I 
played everything so fast. I’m amazed how fast 
I could play. I think that’s what you did then 
to impress the girls, but as you get older you 
mature into something else and now I just love 
to play melodies. When I was young I thought 
a slow air was the most boring thing on Earth 
but now I absolutely love it. The only reason to 
play fast now is to make sure you can get to the 
end on time. 


There must have been some wild times, 
too? 


I wish I could remember it! One time we 
were flying back from New York on a 747 
before the days of the Jumbo jets and the only 
people on the plane were Boys Of The Lough 
and The Dubliners. And we just started playing 
this mammoth tune and we were having such 
a great time, we decided not to get off at 
Prestwick and stay on the plane to Manchester. 
Once I flew to America to play somewhere and 
went on the wrong day. I got off at the airport 
and wondered where everyone was and phoned 
the people up and they said, ‘You’re not due 
until tomorrow’. I checked and they were 
right. My plane ticket was for the next day but 
nobody challenged it. It couldn’t happen now! 
It was a pleasure flying in those days but every- 
thing changed when the Jumbos came in. 


The Transatlantic Sessions have been a 
huge part of your career over the last de- 


cade; how did that first happen? 


It was my idea, really. So many people 


having Scottish roots, so I thought why not bring them over to Scotland 
to rediscover those roots and see how they get on playing with Scottish 
musicians. People like James Taylor, whose grandfather was Scottish... 
Bonnie Raitt’s family were from Aberdeen...and so on. And we’ve gone 
on to do six series for BBC Scotland and RTE, every two or three years. 
It’s great fun and there’s a sense of bringing the music full circle. Work- 
ing with singers like Emmylou Harris and great musicians like Jerry 
Douglas, John McCusker, and Mike McGoldrick is so exciting. 


Any particular highlights? 


“So many. Kate and Anna with Rufus Wainwright when he was quite 
young. Iris Dement. Mary Black. Unbelievable. A few days before, 
we didn’t know what we were going to do, but we just sat down and it 
always seemed to come together. Watching it all unfolding before your 
eyes was amazing. And John Martyn together with Guy Clark was un- 
forgettable. Two big guys having so much fun together, playing fantastic 
music, drinking huge amounts but still being able to perform brilliantly. 
They didn’t walk into a bar, they walked through it! 


You weren’t averse to a drink yourself, Aly, back in the day, as I 
recall... 


Oh, I couldn’t lick their boots when it came to drinking! 


You have also recently celebrated 30 years playing in a duo with 
Phil Cunningham. How did that come about? 


I think we’d both reached that stage where we’d had enough of playing 
in bands and decided it might be easier making a living if there were just 
two of us rather than five. So we started playing and decided we’d only 
play in Scotland and we didn’t for years...and then started touring in 
England and going to Europe. It’s very basic to us. We now do around 
60 concerts a year. 


It always sounds like a very relaxed, organic partnership... 


It took us a wee while at first because Phil was used to playing with 
his brother Johnny, who was a very different fiddle player to me. Our 
idea was to take the music back to the highlands and islands where it had 
come from and we played all these little village halls, every nook and 
crook of Scotland you can imagine. If you draw a map of Scotland and 
stick a pin in it anywhere then you can bet we played there. It was a real 
godsend to both of us doing that, it was so enjoyable and it really takes 
the pressure off when you don’t have to get on a plane or travel far to 


play a gig. 
How do you feel about the state of music now? 


It’s very different now, of course. For us we were just trying to get our 
music established. Now it’s everywhere and it’s going off in so many 
different directions and I don’t know where it’s going next. You hear it in 
jazz and soul, you hear Celtic music in everything. That’s because young 
musicians are so much more influenced by everything else around them. 
The danger then, of course, is that you lose touch with where it came 
from in the first place, but it is so well established now that isn’t going to 
happen and music has to change. So good luck to them all because there 
are so many of them playing the music now, it’s really hard for them to 
make a living. When I started, the only other fiddle rival I had was Dave 


Swarbrick and he was down in England. 
Do you go back to Shetland much? 


“T go back regularly. My sister still lives there and I take my grandchil- 
dren there to go fishing. It’s a great place if you’re a kid because it’s so 
safe. It’s much more affluent now —the oil industry has made a huge dif- 
ference but it’s absolutely beautiful and the music there is in good shape. 


You’ve worked with classical musicians, too, haven’t you? Nicola 
Benedetti... 


Yes, that was a big thing in terms of people seeing our music as an art 
form. I remember doing a concert in Edinburgh with Yehudi Menuhin 
and he came up and said he just couldn’t play our kind of music. He said 
it made him feel like a domesticated animal. There’s so much discipline 
required in classical music and it requires many, many hours of practice 
to get everything just right whereas we are free to express ourselves 
and do what we like with it. When Phil and I play together we’re often 
playing the same tunes, but we never play them the same way twice. 
The music is in our bones. We were very proud to be invited to play at 
the Ryder Cup when it was held in Chicago, because it was due to go to 
Scotland the next time and to be chosen to provide a sense of the spirit 
of Scotland was a great honour. Things like that are acknowledgement 
that the music is now receiving the recognition it deserves. 


Are you still enjoying playing as much as ever, Aly? 


Oh, yes. I love playing. I will now only do things I really want to do 
and I don’t want to do anything that makes me too nervous. I missed 
seeing my own kids growing up because I was always away on tour 
somewhere, so now I love being home and being with my grandchil- 
dren, so I pick and choose what I want to do and don’t want to travel too 
much. But I still love playing as much as I ever did. 


Would you change anything about your life and career path? 
“No, not a thing. I’ve loved it all. ’ve been incredibly lucky. There are 


so many highs, I just wish I could remember them! So no, I wouldn’t 
change anything...well, apart from Margaret Thatcher, obviously... 


Jerry Douglas and Aly Bain 
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Lenny Gallant 
Searching for Abegweit (Gallant Effort Productions) 
Every songwrit- 


abegweit 
ser worth his salt, 


= 


who has enjoyed 
a long and storied 


career, as has Len- 
ny Gallant, accumulates a solid 
body of work. What then? Put out 
a greatest hits album? Mr. Gallant 
came up with an elegant solution. 
He found a common thread run- 
ning through his various record- 
ings and put together a theatrical, 
multicultural musical event. 

Searching for Abegweit saw its 
premiere three summers ago at the 
Confederation Centre for the Arts 
in P.E.I. and has shown there each 
summer since. And from what 
I can deduce, it’s a big success 
and, I must say, a big success as a 
soundtrack, too. 

Abegweit is the Mi’kmaq word 
given to describe Prince Edward 
Island long before confederation 
existed. They created a myth that 
explains the colour of Abegweit 
so it was perfectly fitting that Mr. 
Gallant included paintings created 
by his sister, Karen. Besides the 
multimedia production there’s 
also a book called Peter’s Dream, 
matching 52 of her paintings with 
52 of his songs. 

His band on this recording 
includes his nephews Jeremy and 
Jonathon Gallant, Sean Kemp, 
and Patricia Richard, and they do 
a stellar job bringing the music 
to life. 

The CD contains 22 songs, some 
of which are new to my hearing. 


One particularly crawled into my 
head and I can’t get it out: a new, 
quintessentially Canadian song 
called Has Anybody Seen My 
Skates. Musically, it stands on it’s 
own as there is no room to include 
the paintings which are part of the 
show. But that’s a small price to 
pay when listening. 

So unless Lenny Gallant tours 
this production across Canada, 
(and he should), this release is 
the only record of it and a mighty 
fine addition to the Lenny Gallant 
canon. Put it on...settle back... 
and listen. It’s a search worth 
partaking in. It’s just great. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Gillian Welch 


Boots No. 1: The Official Revival Bootleg 


(Acony Records) 


It certainly 
doesn’t seem like 
/ 20 years since 
the initial release 


E& ™ of Revival, the 


landmark debut disc by Gillian 
Welch, but if there’s a better way 


to celebrate it than this generous 
21-track collection of alternate 
versions, outtakes, demos, and live 
radio versions this critic doesn’t 
know what it is. 

It reminds us that it must have 
been well-nigh impossible to 
choose between takes because 
of the constant inventiveness of 
Dave Rawlings’s guitar accom- 
paniments and the greatness of 
Welch’s singing. Any of these 
alternate versions are as good as 
what wound up on the disc, the 
differences being in the mix, so- 
los, licks, or different harmonies. 

Any songs that were excised 
wound up on other discs (like Red 
Clay Halo on Time - The Reve- 
lator), or became staples in live 
performances. Covers, such as 
Old Time Religion, were probably 
cut in favour of originals and the 
originals that didn’t make it are 
so good they must have been cut 
for space or, like the up-tempo 
Wichita, Dry Town, or rock and 
rolly 455 Rocket, because they 
didn’t fit the overall tone of the 
disc. Whatever, it’s terrific that 
these versions are getting another 
release today so we can enjoy 
their greatness, now. It’s a mighty 
revival of Revival. 

— By Barry Hammond 


John McSherry 
The Seven Suns (Compass) 

You'll know 
John McSherry as 
a founding mem- 
ber of Linasa, a 
formidable player 
of uillean pipes and whistles of 
all sizes, and, as if that weren’t 
enough, a composer of some 
very memorable tunes in the Irish 
tradition. 

On The Seven Suns he draws 
inspiration from Ireland’s mega- 
lithic, mythologic past to such an 
extent that one wonders if he’s 
currying favour with the Arch- 
drude himself, Julian Cope. 

I’ve said before in these pages, 
and I’m saying it again: the uillean 
pipes produce an inherently psy- 
chedelic sound even on the most 
pedestrian of tunes. But I digress. 


Spiritual overtones notwith- 
standing, The Sevens Suns is a 
collection of cracking Irish tunes 
written (mostly) by McSherry and 
performed by some of the best in 
the biz. 

It’s gutsy, it’s deep, and it’s over- 
flowing with heart. You couldn’t 
ask for much more, really. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Fred Eaglesmith 

Standard (Independent) 

{ The pride of 

» Caistor Centre, 
ON, provides 

e further proof that 
geeea he’s incapable of 
releasing a bad album with his 
21st full length effort, Standard. 

As always, Eaglesmith throws a 
sonic curve by drawing back from 
the Tex-Mex and R&B flavours of 
2013’s Tambourine, instead letting 
the words float over haunted 
musical textures that ebb and flow 
in the narrative. 

It works exceptionally well on 
characteristic Eaglesmith studies 
such as Tom Turkey and Mr. 
Rainbow, interior drama lit up by 
hesitant banjo and harmonica, or 
the scrappy guitar interjections in 
Flames. 

Eaglesmith’s keening wail 
of a voice, so good at essaying 
heartbreak and mournfulness, is 
probably still a bit of an acquired 
taste for some; still, it’s one of the 
reasons why this collection goes 
so deep. If you allow yourself to 
get hooked in you’ll find it hard to 
surface very easily. 

— By Charley Meadows 
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Kevin Mitchell 
In A Perfect World (Independent) 

It’s increasingly 
difficult to main- 
tain an altruistic 
view of things, 


to be earnestly 
hopeful without coming across as 
unrealistic. Kevin Mitchell’s In A 
Perfect World is certainly hopeful 
throughout, weaving threads of 


* nostalgia and a bucolic warmth 


within a number of different 
musical styles. 

The title cut is breezy, with 
cooing backing vocals provid- 
ing a soft landing for Mitchell’s 
good-natured warble, which rests 
somewhere around Dylan after 
enunciation stopped mattering 
to him, or the speak-singing of a 
chilled out, acoustic Tom Petty 
number. 

The picking and composition on 
the tunes is solid, with riffs hit in 
both unison and harmony, as the 
quick pull riff on From My Win- 
dow. A Voice Of Their Own has a 
moseying Dixieland vibe, carefree 
and innocent, and clearly played 
with the joy inherent in the classic 
New Orleans feel. 

Producer Corwin Fox has 
arranged some beautiful parts on 
In A Perfect World, and the record 
sounds alive, green, and natural as 
the forests out there on the Island. 

While Mitchell is an adept 
player and vocalist, there’s some 


room for some lyrical and melodic 
steps forward. In A Perfect World 
strikes some solid notes, the 
blazed reggae of Never Alone 


in particular, but Mitchell could 
stand to add some density and 
distance lyrically, so as not to give 
everything away. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Duke Robillard 


Blues Full Circle (Stony Plain) 


“ass8 Doing what 
{cr 
aE y \’ Duke does best, 
y La) | 


his latest album 


4 carries on with 
dau5 the back-to-basics 

theme of last year’s The Acoustic 
Blues and Roots of Duke Robill- 
ard. Stripped back to a four-piece, 
Duke joins keyboardist Bruce 
Bears, bassist Brad Hallen, and 
drummer Mark Teixeira for an 
intense blues workout that also 
benefits from guests including 
Jimmie Vaughan, Sugar Ray 
Norcia, Kelley Hunt, and sax gods 
Gordon Beadle and Doug James. 
There’s nothing Robillard can’t 
play with absolute confidence and 
each track selected is skin-tight 
and flawless, Robillard’s gui- 
tar-playing skills are matched by 
a band that can’t afford to play 
second fiddle to his standards. 

Robillard’s vocals are often his 
Achilles heel, yet many of the 
songs selected find his vocals 
up to the task. The deep-slicing 
opener, Lay A Little Lovin’ On Me, 
is all Robillard while the more 
subtle Rain Keeps Falling shines a 
light on Bruce Bears’s significant 
gifts on piano. 

Mourning Dove mines a deep, 
slow groove that features Robill- 
ard in full-on scorch on the third 


Edmonton's prairie balladeer returns with ten characteristically compassionate, 
disarmingly honest songs in a 132-page book, marking a decade of near-incessant 
touring across Canada, the USA, UK, Europe, Asia, Australia, and South Africa. 


“Cookhas travelled far and wide to find the heart of an increasingly agitating world, 
and his genuine hope for it is palpable. He brings some dark stories to life under the 
guise of pleasant, and excellently played folk music, which is just as subversive as 
screaming it over the roar of full-throat punk rock.” -Beatroute Magazine 


The album can be found in digital form on http://scottcook. bandcamp.com and the 
beautiful 132-page softcover book and CD can be ordered from www.scottcook.net. 
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of 10 originals. Fool About My 
Money boasts a New Orleans feel 
as Teixeira’s snare and Bears’s 
piano split the work while Kelley 
Hunt’s rollicking guest turn on her 


own The Mood Room elevates the © 


vocals, further energizing this par- 
ty. The six-plus-minute instrumen- 
tal Shufflin’ and Scufflin’ is worth 
the price of admission as Vaughan 
and Robillard duel it out while 
Bears’s B3 and Doug James’s sax 
bake a cake around them. 

Another original, Blues For 
Eddie Jones, tracks the rise of 
Guitar Slim while providing 
Robillard another perfect vehicle 
for his biting guitar and gruff 
vocals. This is a highly tasteful set 
of strong electric blues properly 
played. Even better, many of the 
new original compositions are the 
highlights of the disc. 

— By Eric Thom 


Johnny P. Johnson 
Until You Get There (independent) 

Nelson, BC, 
resident Johnny 
P. Johnson is as 
Canadian as they 
get and it shows 
in his songs, which are all about 


tractors, farming, marriage, music, 
mortgages, bacon, drink... Helping 
to front two country-folk bands, 
The nerV and The Midnight 
Harvesters, both of whom had a 
modicum of success, was a good 
training ground for his own career. 
This is his second solo effort since 
2005’s Prairie Roots Grow Deep. 

Ian Tyson was also obviously 
an influence. In the liner notes, 
he writes about taking his sons to 
see Tyson and getting him to sign 
several items (including his guitar, 
which he still plays). He covers 
Tyson’s classic song Summer 
Wages on the disc. It remains to be 
seen whether Johnson’s songs will 
have the same kind of longevity as 
Tyson’s but the disc is extremely 
professionally mounted by nine- 
time BCCMA producer-of-the- 
year winner Tom McKillip, and 
you have to give him an “A” for 
energy and effort. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Jerry Cans 

Inuusiq/Life (Aakuluk Music) 

The Jerry Cans, 
a a five-piece band 
<q from Iqaluit, NU, 
fusing tradition- 
Sa al [nuit throat 
singing with folk and alt-country 
music, has released their third al- 
bum, /nuusigq/Life. It was released 
on Aakuluk Music, Nunavut’s first 
record label that the members of 
The Jerry Cans established last 
year “to support Inuit and Indige- 
nous musicians”. 

The songs on Jnuusiq/Life are 
mostly in Inuktitut, the language 
of the Inuit. It may be said, “Good 
music transcends language’ and I 
may not speak Inuktitut, but the 
emotion and spirit of Inuusiq/ 
Life is easily understood. It’s just 
marvellous —a beautiful coming 
together of fiddle and Inuit music! 
The traditional throat singing 
adds such a unique and beautiful 
texture throughout. 

The Jerry Cans are passion- 
ate about their hometown, their 
northerly land and their Inuit 
culture. Jnuusig/Life is 10 tracks 
of celebration, love, and protest; 
like with Makiligta/Rise Up!!!!, 

a traditional rally song—a lively 
call to their Inuit brothers and 
sisters to speak out about injustice 
or never see change. /nuusiq/Life 
is a radiant borealis of life from 
the Canadian North! 

— By Phil Harries 


Clann Mhic Ruairi 
Stile (Independent) 

Clann Mhic 
Ruairi is four 
— brothers from 
i Donegal; Aodh, 
Tony, Dénall, and 
Sean Mac Ruairi; and Megan Nic 
Ruairi, Tony’s daughter. 

Everyone sings and Megan, 
Donall, and Aodh also play piano, 
bodhran, and guitar, respective- 
ly. They’re helped out by some 
mighty friends on this record- 
ing—John McSherry on pipes 
and whistles, Dénal O’Connor on 
fiddle — but it’s the singing that’s 
the real focus of Suile. 

For Canadian listeners, there 
will be echoes of The Rankins and 
Leahy, although Clann Mhic Ru- 
airi, aside from singing in Gaelic, 
are more steadfastly traditional 
than either of those two groups. 


Clann Mhic Ruairi Ju)” 


At times there’s an old-fashioned 
air to the music that’s really quite 
enjoyable (to whit, Duilamdn and 
the self-composed title track, 
which I could see doing well at 
Eurovision). 

So not art music then, but a 
really nice, well-played and well- 
sung collection of Irish traditional 
song that’s just the right side of 
Clannad for these ears. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Lori Cullen 
Sexsmith Swinghammer Songs (True North Records) 
Lori Cullen is 
a Canadian pop 
and jazz singer/ 
songwriter and 
Juno Award 
nominee from Toronto. Sexsmith 
Swinghammer Songs is Cullen’s 
seventh release. It is a medley of 
12 jazz-infused pop songs harking 
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back to the ’60s/’70s Bacharach 
era. This three-way collaboration 
sees the lyrics written by Ron 
Sexsmith, the music arranged by 
Kurt Swinghammer, and Cullen 
delivering bright and breezy 
vocals. 

Cullen’s voice is the perfect 
lead vocal, blending well with 
the skilful instrumentation, with 


_ delicious smatterings of vibra- 


phones, clarinets, fluegel horns, 
and trumpets. 

Sexsmith Swinghammer Songs 
is a cohesive, care-free romp from 
the opening track, The Face of 
Emily—albeit musically bright but 
lyrically somewhat sad— about 
aging and lost youth to the duet 
track with Ron Sexsmith, Off 
Somewhere, a delightful song of 
a how one’s perspective is always 
contented when you're falling in 
love. 

So it seems only logical that 
after falling in love that, “the two 
of us and baby makes three” will 
follow in Then There Were Three. 
And finally, the album closes with 
a lovely parting message in True, 
not just for lovers but something 
we all can get behind—be true. 

— By Phil Harries 


Gasoline Dream (Independent) 

S34 Mr. Michael 
Howard plays 
guitar very well. 
Mr. Howard 

sings with a very 
pleasant, melancholic voice. Mr. 
Howard’s record is sparse in its 
production and he keeps the num- 
ber of his cohorts down to two, 


and uses their musical contribu- 
tions effectively and economical- 
ly, thereby keeping the focus on 
said guitar playing and vocals. 

That works very well as Mr. 
Howard writes earnestly about 
living life and all the challenges 
that simple act entails. 

Some singer/songwriters do it 
better than others by writing about 
seemingly familiar predicaments 
with a new slant and viewpoint. 
It is hard to do well. Mr. Howard 
does it well. 


Gasoline Dream contains a few 
gems, including a deceptively 
simple love song called Donegal 
and Hog Butcher Hog Butcher, 
which grabs your attention from 
its opening lines. 

Based in Anchorage, AK, I hope 
Mr. Howard plans a lot of trips 
down south. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The Music And The Land (Greentrax) 

Caveat emptor? 
Surely this live 
recording should 
| carry warnings — 
listening may 
cause your feet to twitch uncon- 
trollably? 

Freeland Barbour, Glen Fincas- 
tle’s flying fingered accordionist, 
assembled a feast of traditional 
musicians for a concert to launch 
his sumptuous (and monster) two 
volumes of musical and photo- 
graphic homage to The Music and 
The Land. 

With my musette mentors 
Freeland and Phil Cunningham on 
board and his famous Occasionals 
onstage, a band that has contribut- 
ed massively to Scottish dancing, 
I was set to be whisked off to the 
ceilidh. 

Great dance tunes swing you 
right from the start—there’s that 
fantastic “lift” the music brings 
and you’re breathless by the time 
there’s a break for poetry, both 
moving and humourous, and a 


Highland history lesson delivered 
in passing — minor keys bringing a 
note of sadness. 

A musical reindeer ride to Scan- 
dinavia; up springs Martin Carthy 
breaking into anti-war song; and 
a piping visit to Galicia all bring 
an international solidarity to a full 
70 minutes of fun and frolics. It’s 
a hugely enjoyable listen which 
may just have been enhanced 
by a “fear-an-tighe” to link the 
performances. 

I suggest you turn the lights 
down in your front room, pour 
yourself a wee drink, turn up 
the volume, and welcome to the 
ceilidh! 

A final warning: listening may 
lead you to buy the accompanying 
books, which include Barbour’s 
tunes and photos of Scotland. I 
certainly did, and in so doing a 
welcome to the third half of Mr 
Barbour’s Fine Ceilidh! 

— By Stephen Dowds 


Graham Mackenzie 
Crossing Borders (independent) 

Crossing Bor- 
ders is Scottish 
|) Highland fiddler 
| Graham Macken- 
Ea zie’s first release. 


Celtic Connections commissioned 
this recording for the festival’s 
New Voices series. Crossing 
Borders features music inspired 
by the places that Mackenzie has 
travelled with his music. 

The album is divided into four 
parts. Scotland is the product of 
his early years around Inverness. 
The second part, Manchester, 
reflects his time at the Royal 
Northern College of Music and 
the vibrant Irish music scene of 
that English city. Part three, Cape 
Breton, draws upon his time in 
North America’s only living Gael- 
ic culture and features Strathspeys 
and reels, inspired by the driving 
style of playing that comes from 
the island. The final section 
returns to Scotland for a medley 
of tunes inspired by piping and the 
Gaelic repertoire. 

His wonderfully nimble and 
emotive fiddling is ably support- 


ed by a host of guest players on 
fiddle, viola, guitar, cello, bass, 
harp, piano, pipes, and whistles. 
An excellent album! 

— By Tim Readman 


Birlinn Jiarg 
Seamount (Independent) 

Aer Some Celtic 
Divi instrumental 


albums grab you 


by the ears and 
carry you into 

a soundscape that feels both like 

a homecoming and the beginning 
of an adventure. So it is with 
Seamount, a mix of old Manx 
tunes and new compositions in the 
Manx tradition by the instrumental 
quartet Birlinn Jiarg, formed by 
Manx whistle and anglo con- 
certina player Beccy Hurst and 
complemented with flautist and 
clarinet player Freya Rae, guitar 
and bouzouki player Alasdair 
Paul, and bodhran player Callum 
Younger. 

The opening track, End of the 
World, begins on a tricky rhythm 
that invites you in, as if to a dance 
in the clearing in the wood. Then, 
as you advance, changes to a 
surging set of rippling harmonies 


that conjures up the wildness of 
the faerie folk who are said to live 
there. 

And that’s just for starters. The 
album continues through tunes, 
sometimes stately and sometimes 
unabashedly swirly, like coastal 
winds and breezes in the hills. 
Sunnydale, as with many of the 
tracks, introduces the Manx 
tradition of the tune-couplet, and 
the excellent recording continues 
through tunes including Our Ship, 
Flitter Daunsey, Octopus Jigs, Tra 
Va Mee as Lager, Arrane ny Niee, 
to the closing track, Animal Farm. 
If Celtic music stirs your blood, 
you need this one! 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Bill & Joel Plaskett 
Solidarity (Pheromone Recordings) 

Two generations 
of Plasketts col- 
lide as Maritime 


RILL& JOEL PLASKETT 


indie-rocker Joel 
Plaskett pulls his 
dad, Bill, into a collaborative mix 


SOLIDARITY 


of traditional and originals featur- 
ing both on guitar and vocals. 

The son takes on the lion’s share 
of songwriting and extra instru- 
mentation, offering such political- 
ly charged but still very Plas- 
kett-esque tunes as Black Cheque 
and the title track, an appropriate 
ode to family; meanwhile Bill 
sticks with straight-forward folk 
arrangements and delivery on 
songs such as Help Me Somebody 
Depression Blues and the plaintive 
On Down the River. 


Bill and Joel Plaskett 


Both Plasketts nod at Bert 
Jansch-style British folk, Bill 
especially, but even stripped down 
to the rawest form Joel can’t 
help but keep pop hooks from 
cascading through songs such as 
The New California and Up in 
the Air. Still, this is a very muted 
affair, quite pleasant and full of 
off-hand charms, the sort that 
linger past first play, begging for 
repeat listens. 

— By Tom Murray 


Trias 
Efter Horisonten (Go Danish Folk) 

This is a beguil- 
ing sophomore 
outing from one of 
Denmark’s rising 
neo-traditional 
folk ensembles. Wielding violins, 
mandolins, guitars, double basses, 
harmoniums, and more, Sgren 
Ostergaard, Christoffer Thorhauge 
Dam, Rasmus Nielsen, and Jonas 
Kongsted explore a variety of me- 
lodic themes, styles, and tempos 
in this largely instrumental set. 

Less angular and with fewer 
odd-meter rhythms than much 
of the folk music of their Nordic 
neighbours, these Danish melodies 
and motifs are more welcoming 
and familiar at first blush, or at 
least in the hands of such fine 
players. And the ensemble’s strong 
sense of songcraft and willingness 
to serve the whole help the album 
quickly set a buoyant mood that is 
nicely sustained throughout. 

As strong as the instrumental 
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work is, it’s the two songs featur- 
ing vocalist Camilla Skaerbaeks 
that finally reel you all the way in. 
With no idea what she was singing 
about, I was quickly transported to 
my own imaginary fjord, and be- 
yond. All in all, Efter Horisonten 
(After Horizon) is a welcome aural 
balm in an increasingly chaotic 
world. 

— By Ian Menzies 


Innocent Road (West Sound Music) 


There’s no need 


CALEB KLAUDER @ REEB WILLMS 


muocemmgoe 


for elaborate 
phrases to sing the 
praises of this duo. 
A Their music is 


stripped down, old-time country, 
deceptively simple in the way 
Hank Williams was “simple”. 
Caleb Klauder is originally 
from Orcas Island, WA, and Reeb 
Willms from Waterville, WA, but 
they now live in Portland, OR. 
Their voices blend beautifully and 
have that direct, straight-out qual- 
ity with passion and feeling that 
the best singers always have. 
Caleb writes the songs but 
mixes his own with some classics 
from the pens of such greats as 
Buck Owens, George Jones, Bud 
Deckleman, and Paul Burch, but 
you'd need the song credits to tell 
which is which, so seamless is 
the blend. You’d think you were 
listening to a disc recorded from 
1930-1955 except for the sound 
quality. The other players are 
top-notch as well, especially Sam 


Caleb Klauder & Reeb Willms 
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Weiss on fiddle and Ned Folkerth 
keeping time on the drums, though 
pedal steel player Rusty Blake is 
no slouch, either. 

If you love old-time country, 
you'll love this. Like this disc, 
that’s as honest as it gets. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Whisky and Pine (Independent) 

Mount Pleasant, 
ON’s Benjamin 
=, samt Dakota Rogers 

ma made abit of a 


Whisky and Pine 


splash early. His 
first two albums were nominated 
for Canadian Folk Music awards 
in the Young performer of the year 
category in 2014 and 2015. 

I tend to ignore these catego- 
ries because I’m not big fan of 
youngsters starting careers under 
the age of majority. I don’t think 
we should encourage them to be 
making albums and trying to get 
gigs—we should encourage them 
to be kids for a little while longer 
and to practice more before releas- 
ing themselves on the world. 

So with that being said, Benja- 
min Dakota Rogers’s new release, 
Whisky and Pine, is his cue to 
leave the kids’ table and join the 
adults. So a lot of people thought 
as a young’un he was a good’un. 
They weren’t wrong. 

From the first song, Whisky and 
Pine, to the last—an instrumental 
called Peregrine —this collection 
shows off Mr. Rogers’s chops 
vocally and on the guitar, fiddle, 


Peggy Seeger g 


and banjo. 

It’s a great little album and has 
that thing you most want to hear 
in a young performer’s early 
work —a desire to hear more. The 
desire to hear more overrides any 
small mis-steps taken. Benjamin 
Dakota Rogers is a keeper. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Go Blue (Independent) 


Go Blue 


Mr. Readman 
has been a stal- 
wart part of the 
B.C. and Canadian 
UUM folk music scenes 
for a long time since emigrating 
from England. Besides producing, 
artistically directing festivals, 
and writing for Penguin Eggs, he 
is a consummate performer and 
songwriter. 

He’s produced a terrific body 
of work from his early days in 
Canada as a member of Fear of 
Drinking, to being an Arrogant 
Worm, to solo albums named for 
various colours. He’s just added 
Go Blue to that repertoire. 

It is a bit of a departure from 
the past, 13 songs in the R&B-ish 
and pop veins more than folk. 
Going back to roots or exploring 
new territory, it doesn’t matter. 
Go Blue is a lovely collection of 
songs. I especially liked Old New 
World and the title track as catchy 
pop songs. 


Good on ya’, Mr. Readman, for 
throwing an unexpected curveball. 
— By les siemieniuk 


Everything Changes (Signet) 

Peggy Seeger, 
the matron of 
m modern folk mu- 

m Sic, has released 

Mee her 22nd album, 
Everything Changes. Many of 

the songs are accompanied by 

her own soft piano playing while 
others are backed by musicians, 
including her two sons, Calum and 
Neil MacColl. 

She was 79 when the album was 
recorded, and it’s immediately 
obvious that she’s in fine voice 
and that her songwriting is still 
seductive, thought provoking, 
and experimental. I think it no 
exaggeration to say that she seems 
to be at the height of her creativity 
on this fine recording. 

For the most part, this is a quiet, 
gentle album of exceptional, often 
dark, sensitivity. The subject of 
the opening track, Swim To The 
Star, is a haunting song about a 
shipwreck: “A ship went down, in 
calm waters, the band played on, 
women and children float away”. 

This is followed by a Calyp- 
so-flavoured lullaby, Go To Sleep, 
after which comes the chilling 
song Nero’s Children. There is an 
elegiac mood to many of the songs 


but there are also some upbeat 
tracks such as the sassy, jazz-influ- 
enced cover tune You Don’t Know 
How Lucky You Are. The most 
folkie of the tracks is Over The 
Mountains To You, which would 
make a pleasing addition to any 
song circle. 

Recommended for all Peggy 
Seeger fans, as well as those who 
are new to her music. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


Dinas (Sain) 


From Britain’s 
finest soccer 
nation of Wales 
¥ come Calan—as 


strong and bold 
as the ievaee their album title 
alludes to. Dinas is taken from the 
name Dinas Emrys, a mountain 
near Beddgelert, where it is 
believed two dragons once slept 
within the mountain, hidden in the 
depths of a secret lake. Angharad 
Sian plays fiddle; Bethan Rhian- 
non plays accordion, piano, and 
sings; Sam Humphreys plays gui- 
tar; Alaw Ebrill Jones is on harp; 
and Patrick Rimes plays the fiddle, 
pibgorn, and whistle...and very 
fine music they all make, too! 
The sound is exuberant and 
the whole album just rattles with 


energy. The material is mostly tra- 
ditional Welsh melodies and new 
original material. They sing in 
English and Welsh and blend the 
more trad pieces with driving rock 
beats that propel the music along 
at high velocity. Trad Welsh music 
all but died out with the religious 
revivals in Wales at the turn of the 
19th and 20th century. Calan are 
bringing it back into the spotlight 
with a vengeance! 

— By Tim Readman 


Postcards (Lustre Records) 


Collaborating 
with a different 
artist on each song 
(Calexico, Mark 
Knopfler, Caitlin 
Canty and the Pines to name a 
few), Pieta Brown has still created 


aa 


an album that gives a complete 
experience. 

Anchored by her distinct vocals, 
the songs call to mind the life 
of a wanderer—focused on the 
tribulations of the road, being 
away from those you love, feeling 
disconnected. 

Each musical “postcard” takes 
you to a new place in time. Stand- 
out tracks are Rosine, a particular 
ear worm that had me humming 
for days, and Take Me Home (A 


Soldier’s Prayer), a hauntingly 
wistful longing for a familiar place 
to rest. Beautiful. Remember this 
one for end-of-year best-of lists. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Bluesin’ Around (Independent) 

One thing Cal- 
gary has quietly 
become over the 
years is a home 
for great blues 
masters. 

One of the best has been Donald 
Ray Johnson, who immigrated to 


Calgary with his 1973 Grammy 
for best new artist as a member of 


Blind Pilot 


A Taste of Honey in hand. Since 
then, he has fashioned an interna- 
tional career as a practitioner of 
terrific gut-bucket blues. 

In his travels around 2004, Mr. 
Johnson met one Gaspard Ossiki- 
an, leader and founder of the Gas 
Blues Band. Since then they have 
toured together and last year Mr. 
Johnson travelled to France to 
record with Gaspard and the boys. 

The result is a terrific recording 
of 11 basic blues band songs that 
are done with aplomb and style. A 
couple of originals by the artists 
and then some classics with the 
standard guitar, bass, drums, Ham- 
mond organ, with sax and trumpet. 

Nothing ground-breaking here, 
just some great players loving 
every minute playing together and 
once again proving the blues have 
no borders. A nice little record. 

— By les siemieniuk 


And Then Like Lions (independent) 


I first discovered 


r “<, Blind Pilot doing 
& a killer cover 

version of Gillian 
Welch’s Oh Miss 


Ohio. 
They seem to move at their own 


pace, as it’s been five years since 
their last release, befitting a group 
that once toured by bicycle with 
trailers and all. 

Their adventure started in Ore- 
gon in 2005 with the duo of Israel 
Nebeker, principal songwriter/ 
guitarist, and Ryan Dobrowsk, 
drummer/percussionist. 
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Twelve years later—on this only 
their third album, they’ ve grown 
magically and organically to six 
and up to 11, depending on which 
song. Their sound gets fuller with 
each outing. Israel’s voice still 
yearns so and is well supported 
with harmony. 

There’s not a bum song in this 
bunch of introspective musings. 
They pull you in with Israel’s 
voice perfectly supported by the 
band with tasty arrangements in 
melancholic minor keys. 

There are a lot of reasons why 
Blind Pilot hit the “big time,” And 
Then Like Lions should keep them 
there. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Colin James 
Blue Highways (True North Records) 

With some 18 
albums behind 
him, Colin James 


BLUE HIGHWAYS 


is no longer 
the kid he still 
projects with his ever-youthful 


appearance. In fact, when one 
looks back at the young Regina 
native’s chance meeting with 
Stevie Ray Vaughan—well prior 
to James’s first release —the clear 
affinity shown by SRV served 
to set James up for the potential 
he’s always had but never clearly 
realized. Forays into blues, rock, 
swing, and everything in between 
sometimes depicts a lack of focus 
on James’s part but with Blue 
Highways his full potential shines 
on what is quite possibly his most 
accomplished outing as a bona 
fide blues man. 

Exploding out of the speak- 
ers with the full combustion of 
Freddie King’s Boogie Funk, 
James demonstrates the tone that 
fully delivers on what he’s learned 
from many masters, all 13 tracks 
paying tribute to his many blues 
influences. From Freddie King to 
Jimmy Reed, Robert Johnson to 
Peter Green, Tommy Johnson to 
Junior Wells, James cuts to the 
bone, adding zest to the past while 
strutting his versatile skills across 
a wide spectrum of styles. 

While more personalized liner 
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Colin James 
' @ 


notes might have been nice, the 
tracks largely speak for them- 
selves as players including Steve 
Marriner (harp), Geoff Hicks 

and Pat Steward (drums), Simon 
Kendall and Jesse O’Brien (keys), 
Steve Pelletier and Norm Fisher 
(bass) join James and Craig North- 
ey (guitar) on a blazing journey 
which brings the past forward. 

If nothing else, James demon- 
strates significant breadth and 
flawless ability. His vocals shine 
on slower, gentler numbers while 
the louder, faster numbers seem 
bereft of the requisite passion 
the songs demand. Still, James 
augments these with the sheer 
energy of Marriner’s harp and the 
backup vocals of Chris Caddell 
and Coleen Rennison as required. 

A wonderful record. 

— By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 

The Rough Guide To Blues Women 
Reborn and Remastered (Music Rough Guides) 
To the unini- 

i tiated, the blues 
appears to have 
long been a 


j == male-dominated 
musical genre. Yet this Rough 
Guide collection— which zeroes 
in on a period in blues history, the 
1920s— provides a rich backdrop 
to establish an era in which wom- 
en clearly dominated the category. 
Many of us are aware of the big- 
name blues singers such as Bessie 
Smith and Ma Rainey or Memphis 


Minnie and Sippie Wallace. But 
gaining access to the passionate 
sounds of Louise Johnson, Katie 
McTell, and Bertha (Chippie) Hill 
is a welcome wake-up call to a 
period when women with big per- 
sonalities took chances that, given 
the times, bordered on the un- 
thinkable. That the blues provided 
these free-spirited women with an 
avenue of expression is a history 
lesson well worth the learning. 
Bold women accompanying 
themselves on guitar, singing 
self-penned songs that merged 
spirituals with field melodies, 
work songs to hillbilly music, at 
a time when jazz and vaudeville 
was king—only to largely disap- 
pear in the ’30s as their popularity 
waned. There’s no denying the 
power of vocalists such as Ruth 
Willis singing Man of My Own 
or Lottie Kimbrough singing 
Rolling Log Blues. Combinations 
including Bertha (Chippie) Hill’s 
Trouble In Mind, accompanied by 
Louis Armstrong on trumpet, join 
Louise Johnson’s By the Moon 
and Stars with buoyant piano 
accompaniment. 
Husband-and-wife act Kate & 
Willie McTell’s God Don't Like 
It and Sara Martin singing T’aint 
Nobody’s Business If I Do with 
Fats Waller accompanying Bertha 
Lee and her husband, Charley 
Patton, singing Mind Reader 
Blues. Ida Cox is buried treasure 
with Moanin’ Groanin’ Blues. 
Who knew? 


When the folk-blues revival hit 
in the ’60s, sending revivalists 
searching for the authentic goods, 
they landed in the Mississippi 
Delta— which meant that the 
urban-based blues queens of the 
°30s were largely forgotten. The 
fact that this release brings atten- 
tion to this overlooked category is 
well beyond overdue. 

— By Eric Thom 


David Bromberg Band 
“The Blues, The Whole Blues and Nothing 
But The Blues” (Red House Records) 

= jnes-Dispate EE 
GBAND berg’s first release 
back in ’71, his 

_ ability to cross 
musical styles 
with his impressive instrumental 
skills and his expressive voice has 
merged pop/rock, bluegrass, blues, 
and folk-blues together as one. His 
body of work playing with—and 


Since Brom- 


for—almost everyone imaginable 
is the stuff of legend. 

Never entirely comfortable as a 
front man and possessing a voice 
that could be labelled an acquired 
taste, Bromberg disappeared in the 
°90s to focus on violin making. 
His return in ’07 came with mixed 
reviews, yet, some five albums 
later, The Blues, The Whole Blues 
and Nothing But the Blues marks 
a full-fledged return to greatness. 
Working with players such as 
(producer) Larry Campbell, Billy 
Payne, and the understated Mark 
Cosgrove raise one creative bar 


while Bromberg’s tasteful selec- 
tion of blues songs by songwriters 
he admires raises another. 

The hard-hitting Robert Johnson 
classic Walkin’ Blues proves the 


perfect vehicle for his voice while — 


the hilarious How Come My Dog 
Don't Bark When You Come 
‘Round? demonstrates Bromberg’s 
gifts with tongue-in-cheek in this 
consummate cheatin’ song. 

Fiddler Nate Grower adds an- 
other earthy dimension, as do the 
horns. The feel-good, down-home 
Kentucky Blues benefits from 
Grower’s fiddle surrounded by 
acoustic guitar and mandolin, yet 
it’s songs such as Bobby Charles’s 
Why Are People Like That? that 
underline Bromberg’s well- 
schooled inflection and unrivalled 
sense of timing. 

An exceptional collection of 13 
songs that benefit greatly from 
Bromberg & Band’s timely charm. 

— By Eric Thom 


Nightbird (Compass Records) 


The defining 
quality of The 
Bankesters’ 
Nightbird is in 
its homeyness, 


with pleasant and familial female 
harmonies taking centre stage. 

While those harmonies are 
definitely easy on the ears, there’s 
little of musical or lyrical heft 
brought to bear on the record. 
Nightbird is Bible Belt, fami- 
ly-values bluegrass, pervasive 
with a sugary idyll of white 
Middle American life that pays 
little mind to reality, with all the 
excitement of a pep rally at a 
quilting bee. 

It might not feel like it to some, 
but The White Stripes’ Seven Na- 
tion Army is nearly 15 years old, 
and Collective Soul’s Shine is a 
mere decade older. The songs are 
hardly current, and say little more 
to an audience than, “This was a 
hit once, so maybe the novelty of 
a stylistically contrasting cover 
will catch some ears.” The novelty 
of bluegrass covers of rock songs 
has long worn off, and there’s 


little currency in poorly aged hits 
that have refused to leave our 
consciousness. 

A more adroit argument could 
have been made for cutting Lem- 
onade or Shake It Off. It’s laudable 
to find the simplicity in demand- 
ing music, but effort demands 
that the songwriting be at its best 
among simplistic composition, 
through which bigger ideas can be 
presented, ideas a little bigger than 
anything presented on this release. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Dream With Me (ivernia Records) 


A homey and 


Moore & McGregor 7, 
team wisn me & 


familiar album 
of singalong 
kitchen party 
tunes, ballads, 
and folk-style covers from Wendy 
Moore and Arthur McGregor. 
Between McGregor’s multi-in- 


strumentalism and dedication to 
folk music (he ran the Ottawa 
Folklore Centre for 38 years) and 
Moore’s classical training, these 
two certainly have the skill, ex- 
perience, and know-how to make 
almost any tune work. Between 
the two, we hear 12 different 
instruments along with their two 
voices; notably missing in action 
is the fiddle, making this album 
unique among the landscape of 
“Canadiana” folk. 


— By Tanya Corbin 


Blues, Etc. (Big Red Records) 

Take one of 
Canada’s top 
harmonica 
players, add a 
really fine guitar 


JIMMY BOWSKILL “CARLOS DEL JUNEO 


player, and that’s all you need to 
make a blues album that should 


“ an 


2 9? 
"Riper eogn8®” 


reap a stack of awards. 

Carlos Del Junco has been a 
fixture on Canada’s blues scene, 
winning no less than eight Maple 
Blues Awards for his harp playing 
and two Juno nominations. Jimmy 
Bowskill is much younger but 
almost as experienced, getting a 
Juno nomination when he was 13 
and more recently touring Germa- 
ny in a trio with Jeff Beck and Joe 
Bonamassa. Phew. 

The two intertwine seamlessly, 
and just being a twosome—both 
with great voices—can go off 
in creative tangents yet still be 
together. 

They go through a wide section 
of the blues spectrum, playing 
songs by Muddy Waters, Missis- 
sippi John Hurt, John Lee Hooker, 
etc., but none of them, including 
a couple of live tunes, are the 
overplayed blues tunes you hear 
at your local Saturday blues jam. 
More than half are written by 
either player or both, and they add 
another dimension to the album, 
occasionally with the feel of an 
old Ry Cooder album. 

Del Junco’s playing is simply 
acrobatic, and Bowskill, who 
alternates between his Telecaster 
and an acoustic guitar, shows great 
sophistication and subtlety that 
paints so many gorgeous colours 
on this disc. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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Lodestar (Domino Recording Company) 

This is the first 
Shirley Collins 
album of new 
material since 
1978. She hardly 
sang for 30 years following being 
diagnosed with dysphonia caused, 
it would seem, by psychological 
stress. Now in case the name 


means nothing to you, Collins 
was a significant contributor as a 
singer and song collector to the 
English Folk Revival of the 1960s 
and 1970s, who has now achieved 
legendary status. The story behind 
how she came to record again at 
82 years old I will leave to you to 
research, although it is a fascina- 
tion in itself. 

The subject matter is best 
described as harsh, portraying a 
cruel, unforgiving world where 
violence and murder are ever 
present. We get fair warning in 
the opening track when she sings 
“repent, repent, sweet England, 
for dreadful days are near” —at 
which point it is advisable to hide 
behind the couch! Collins’s voice 
is now a bit frail and wobbly and 
may disappoint those who are 
expecting something more fitting 
to her reputation. The accompani- 
ment is sparse and features guitar, 
fiddle, mandolin, hurdy-gurdy, 
dulcimer, and pipe organ. 
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Overall, there is enough here to 
pique the curiosity of aficionados 
of aged source singing. Beyond 
that, though, it’s unlikely to make 
the playlist of any but the dyed-in- 
the-wool fan. 

— By Tim Readman 


Natural Conclusion (Outside Music) 

\ This, Cousins’s 
fourth full-length 

album, comes fol- 


ROSE COUSINS. 


| lowing a period of 


e a creative crisis. It 
took some time and introspection 
for Rose to get back to the music 
and it was well worth the wait. 
There is a certainty and a 
rawness in these songs that show 
through just as much in the pauses 
between as they do in the haunting 
lyrics. Bringing on producer Joe 
Henry and taking time to engage 
co-writers to develop songs in 
new ways, the project evolved into 
what she calls “the most honest 


Rose Cousins 


and vulnerable thing she has 
made”. Less acoustic feeling, yet 
more intimate than prior outings, 
Natural Conclusion shows a 
thoughtfulness and maturity that 
come from “coming out the other 
side”. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Like Those Nights (Independent) 

I’ve always 

§ been a sucker for 
@ three-part har- 
mony, from the 
time I was a wee 
lad. I remember being knocked 
out when The McGuire Sisters 
sang Sugartime, and later, of 
course, The Beatles; The Hollies; 
Crosby, Stills, and Nash; and the 
like. Great harmony will never go 
out of style. It’s so powerful, with 
the whole much bigger than the 
sum of the parts. 

The latest act featuring har- 
mony is a female trio called 
The O’Pears, and these Toronto 
women will take your mind off the 
bleak Canadian winter, even if the 
opening track is Long Winter. Meg 
Contini, Jill Harris, and Lydia 
Persaud each show interesting 
vocal chops during solo passages, 
but they really soar when they’re 
singing together. 

Much of the album is a cappel- 
la, but the backup instruments 
are tasteful and effective when 
used. In fact, one of my favourite 
moments is the interplay between 
pedal steel guitar and vocals on 
Hard Bargain. 

Yes, the vocals are close to the 
standard set 40 years ago by The 
McGarrigles, but after several 
listens I don’t hear any songs that 
approach the transcendence of 


Heart Like A Wheel, tunes that 
will be sung for generations. May- 
be that’s too much to ask, but with 
sO many assets, it’s something for 
The O’Pears to aim for. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Boston States (Independent) 


Pe Fiddler Katie 
sess McNally, joined 
= on The Boston 
States by viola 


player Shauncey 
Ali and keyboard player Neil 
Perlman, is well-versed in music 
and fiddle traditions — both from 
an academic perspective and 
wide-ranging experience from 
accompanying Galician bagpiper 
Carlos Nunez, to cross-genre 
fiddle supergroup Childsplay. 

This 2016 album, recorded in 
Cape Breton under the guidance 
of Wendy Maclsaac, showcases a 
collection of tunes that range from 
driving reels to lovely strathspeys 
and even a dash of classical fiddle. 
McNally’s mastery of her instru- 
ment is obvious and combined 
with the synergy of the three 
players creates a very pleasing 
listening experience. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


The Big Sound of L’il Ed & The Blues 


Imperials (Alligator) 


' That the bulk 

| of the 14-track 
Big Sound comes 
B off like it could 
I be live is a credit 
to L'il Ed and the band he’s built 
around his forever fiery style of 


electrifying party music that, nine 
releases later, keeps the flame — 
and tireless energy —turned up 
high. 

Their rock-steady approach to 
electric blues bursts out of the gate 
with Ed’s own Giving Up On Your 
Love (of 14 originals co-penned 
with his wife), yet it’s a slow burn, 
followed by the equally subdued 
Raining In Paris, suggesting 
that this may be a kinder, gentler 
approach. 


In truth, it takes six songs before 
the band explodes all over J.B. 
Hutto’s (Ed’s Uncle Joe) Pll Cry 
Tomorrow, wherein Ed & Co. peel 
the paint off the walls, exorcising 
a few demons in the process of 
cranking the forcefield up to 11. 

Poor Man’s Song offers L'il Ed a 
gracious vehicle to develop some 
burning solos and the rough-hewn 
Shy Voice is anything but. Black 
Diamond Love is a gilt-edged boo- 
gie but it’s the first of two Hutto 
covers that opens the gate on what 
the band does best. From the sly, 
sensual Js /t You? to the slow funk 
of Deep In My Soul, the Imperials 
flow around Ed’s leadership with 
a synergy that only comes with 
years of playing together. The 
rhythm section of bassist James 
Young and drummer Kelly Little- 
ton heels the double guitars of Ed 
and equally gifted Michael Garrett 
(with able assists from guest 
keyboard player Sumito Ariyoshi) 
and the intensity builds across the 
tracks. 

— By Eric Thom 


Further Down the Line (Independent) 

As hard a 
- traveling a man as 
g he is, Scott Cook 
doesn’t give into 
the usual world 
weary platitudes associated with 
the 21st century wandering sing- 
er-songwriter. He’s a thoughtful 


guy, throwing a hard look at his 
home province (Alberta, You’re 
Breaking My Heart), and fellow 
bros’ (Fellas, Get Out of the 

Way), though still finding space 

to hilariously celebrate that most 
venerable of late night dancing 
and drinking institutions (Kitchen 
Dance Party On). His Edmon- 
ton-based backing band The 
Second Chances (Bramwell Park, 
mandolin, banjo; Melissa Walker, 
bass) supply their usual sturdy and 
inventive backing, with pianist 
Dana Wylie, drummer Matt Black- 
ie and violinist Adam Iredale-Gray 
adding nice touches throughout. 
Cook’s sixth full-length release 
also finds him leaping forward 


in songwriting craft, bringing 
him closer to the echelon he so 
clearly reveres: John Prine, Corin 
Raymond, Greg Brown. As with 
his last release, Scott Cook and 
the Long Weekends Go Long, he’s 
charted out his songs in the ac- 
companying thick booklet, chords 
at the ready, along with a little 
friendly advice on how to proceed 
as a folk musician. 

— By Tom Murray 


The Journey Continues ... Fellside at 40 


(Fellside Recordings) 

Subtitled “a 
leading folk 
music label’, this 
2% compilation cele- 
brates 40 years in 
business An Cumbria’s Fellside 
Recordings, an English indepen- 
dent record company. Paul and 
Linda Adams founded Fellside in 
1976 and they are still at the helm 
all these years later. More than 
600 albums have been released, 
and this triple album provides a 
highly varied and eclectic sam- 
pling totalling 57 tracks, including 
previously unreleased offerings. 

The material covers traditional 
and contemporary British folk, 
Americana, Anglicana, singer/ 
songwriter fare, protest songs, 
instrumental jigs, reels, hornpipes, 
and everything else in between. 


Among the better know artists fea- 
tured are Jez Lowe, Lucy Ward, 
A.L. Lloyd, John Kirkpatrick, The 
Hut People, and Bob Fox and Stu 
Luckely. 

My personal favourites are Jez’s 
These Coal Town Days, Bob and 
Stu’s Two Magicians, and The 
Journey Man by Pete Morton. At 
three CDs for the price of one, this 
is a wonderful way to get your 
hands on a wealth of good materi- 
al, which can lead you to discover 
all sorts of performers you might 
not otherwise be aware of. Well 
worth a shot! 

— By Tim Readman 


Maxwell Street (Stony Plain Records) 


— Ronnie Earl is 


- the quickest way 


to experiencing a 
= truly religious ex- 
perience without 
ever having to go to church. With 
each release, Earl’s distinctive, 
other-worldy gifts only serve to 
further remove him from any 
musical category but his own. 
Dedicated to Earl’s friend and 
longtime keyboard player David 
Maxwell (hence, Maxwell Street), 
Earl has just endured the passing 
of another deeply rooted Broad- 
caster, bassist Jim Mouradian. 

All of which might go to explain 
Earl’s special connection to the 
spiritual. Your first spin of Mother 
Angel takes you there in a hurry. 
On a flurry of notes, pianist Dave 
Limina more than sets the stage 
for Earl to unleash his exotic, 
velvety tone skyward which, with 
the help of waves of B3, builds 
in Santana-esque style as guest 
guitarist Nicholas Tabarias ups the 
musical ante. 

Master timekeeper Lorne Entress 
and Mouradian’s warm, understat- 
ed bass provides, as always, the 
elevated playing field upon which 
all great Earl solos stem. I tend to 
treat each Earl release as one long, 
graceful jam, the more instrumen- 
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tal the better. 

On a blend of six originals and 
four covers, singer Diane Blue is 
showcased on half with varying 
degrees of success. And while 
it may be unfair to compare the 
feeling in Earl’s guitar notes with 
the human voice, Blue sometimes 
detracts from the master’s ability 
to define a mood. All in all, a 
heartfelt tribute, yet Earl’s guitar 
remains the only voice he’s ever 
needed to truly shimmer in the 
sun. 

— By Eric Thom 


Derroll Adams 
Feelin’ Fine Ghosts From The Basement) 

Born in Port- 
land, OR, in 1925, 
_ Derroll Adams 
_ touched upon 


~. everybody from 
Woody Guthrie to Rod Stewart. 
Particularly, his travels through- 
out Europe with Ramblin’ Jack 
Elliott, from the *50s on, inspired 
such British musicians as Bert 
Jansch, John Renbourn, and Ralph 
McTell. Hard travellin’, though, 
took its toll and Adams grew 

into an undependable alcoholic. 
Nursed back to health by his wife 
Danny Adams (nee Levy), whom 
he married in 1970, Derroll made 
a triumphant return to form at the 
1972 Cambridge Folk Festival. 
This recording took place shortly 
thereafter. 

Initially recorded for The Village 
Thing label, but expanded to in- 
clude six bonus tracks from a later 
LP, Along The Way, Feelin’ Fine 
features the likes of Wizz Jones, 
Maggie Holland, Tucker Zimmer- 
man, and Derroll’s wife Danny. 
Produced by Ian A. Anderson, 
(then of the Country Blues Band 
and currently editor of fRoots 
magazine), and if ever a recording 
session captured lightning in a 
bottle, surely this it. 

There’s such a beautiful, laid- 
back simplicity to this disc. Much 
of it you can attribute to Adams’s 
exquisitely fine clawhammer 
banjo playing and self-assured, 
so-relaxed manner of singing. But 
the material’s also sublime, too, 
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covering most corners of Adams’s 
career, ranging from the traditional 
Darling Corey, Deep Ellum Blues 
and, surely the definitive, Dixie 
Darling...to originals such as the 
autobiographical Oregon, the trip- 
py The Valley and, arguably, his 
most successful song, Mountain, 
which Donovan reworked into the 
hit There Is A Mountain. Whatever 
way you add this all up, Feelin’ 
Fine is surely the shortest of odds 
for re-issue of the year. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Angus Nicolson Trio 
Sealladh Ard (Macmeanmna) 
“Bagpipe led 
traditional music 
from the Isle Of 
aaa : Skye” it says on 
the cover, and that 
is indeed what is on offer here! 


Angus Nicolson comes from Sleat 
in Skye and is descended from 
bagpiping granddads who have 
certainly passed on their musical 
genes. He is accompanied by 
Andrew MacPherson on drums, 
pipes, and whistles and Murdo 
Cameron on guitar and accordion. 
The playing is energetic and clean. 
There are hints of influences 
such as Kris Drever, Lau, and 
Ewan Robertson in the presenta- 
tion of the tunes. The material is 
wonderfully melodic and varies 


a 


from driving grooves, held down 
on bodhran and guitar, to slow, 
soulful airs featuring soaring pipes 
and sweet whistles. On Sealladh 
Ard these young ’uns ably demon- 
strate that the future of traditional 
music on Skye is in safe hands. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Infamous 
Stringdusters 
Laws Of Gravity (Compass Records) 

There’s not a lot 
missing from the 
4 playing or songs 
on The Infamous 
Stringdusters’ 
latest, Laws Of Gravity, featur- 
ing forward-thinking newgrass 
compositions, on-the-money vocal 
harmonies, and outstanding instru- 


NCAMOUS 
SrricnusTeRs 


a 


Is 


| Stringdusters 


er 


mental prowess. 

The beat is always pronounced, 
the sharp attack of acoustic in- 
struments in perfect time together, 
while the traded solos lift the 
songs melodically with clever 
note choices as much as they do in 
displays of dexterity. 

Displays of instrumental dex- 
terity abound throughout Laws 
Of Gravity; on Maxwell, with its 
mournful fiddle intro backed by 
intricate acoustic volume swells, 
the fiddle’s deep timbre calling to 
mind the stark scene of a foggy 
Appalachian war funeral. Sirens 
could easily be the soundtrack to a 
high-speed back road chase, tight 
and careful on the turns so as not 
to upset the shipment. 

The Stringdusters write tremen- 
dous riffs, and their musicianship 
is evident every time they drop 
one in hair-raising harmony. 
While the instrumental virtuosity 
never lets up on Laws Of Gravity, 
the pop element of the vocal har- 
monies and lyrical content leave 
something on the table. While the 
folk music idioms are increasingly 
commodified, no one’s ever going 
to mistake bluegrass for pop mu- 
sic, which makes a difference for 
fans of the style. 

The inherent charm of bluegrass 
is that old-time feeling, which you 
can feel in the very best bluegrass 
recordings. While it plays beauti- 
fully, and might sell, there’s little 
need to sanitize the emotion from 
the music. 

— By Michael Dunn 


“Now that you 
don’t have to be 
perfect, you can be 
good.” The quote 


from novelist John 
Steinbeck is printed on the inside 
cover of Boston-based singer/ 
songwriter Hayley Reardon’s 
second disc, the entirely fan-fund- 
ed Good. 

Producer Lorne Entress, who’s 
worked with artists such as Catie 
Curtis and Erin McKeown, seems 
to have taken it as a motto for 
the disc in general, framing fairly 
Spare arrangements of banjo, gui- 
tars, bass, drums, and keyboards 
around Reardon’s unique voice 
and songwriting talents. 

Apart from the warm, textured 
and slightly sassy quality of her 
voice, there’s nothing strikingly 
original musically about this disc, 
so it takes a few listenings to 
appreciate the subtlety of the writ- 
ing, as in Work: “A world where 
we dance like Steinbeck writes / 
Where the dust lines the floor like 
lights / Where the songs don't say 
get rich or die trying / ’Cause you 
build the paper life and the paper 
still goes flying.” Obviously, 
Steinbeck’s an inspiration. Like 
him, she writes about sadness but 
with a message of affirmation. 
There’s a kind of uplifting, posi- 
tive quality to both her voice and 
the songs themselves that leave 
the listener feeling just like the ti- 


tle of the disc: Good. It’s a definite 
milestone in her career. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Old Friends (Black Hen Music) 

The home- 

| spun, back-porch 
| ambience courses 


i throughout Doug 
BS! Cox and Sam Hur- 
rie’s Old Friends, a set of classic 
blues, country, and folk numbers 
that feels like the result of a 
weekend-long guitar pull between 
close pals, as much captured as 
“engineered”, live off the floor 
by Comox Valley producer and 
engineer Corwin Fox. 

The choice of songs Cox and 
Hurrie chose to record are canon 
across the traditional folk, blues, 
and Americana idioms, including 


the classic Guy Clark title cut, 
which captures some of the most 
sparkling acoustic sounds on the 
record, with an open-tuned guitar 
laying down a breezy groove for a 
soulful resonator, closely mic-ed 
so as to pick up the brass hitting 
the neck and the scrapes of finger- 
nails in the nickel. 

A gentle tremolo guitar adds 
lush voicing over the tender finger 
picking on Canadian folk legend 
Willie P. Bennett’s melancholic 
Rains On Me, adding a touch of 
nearness in the sighs and breaths 
of two players whose closeness is 
felt throughout the record. 

In among the covers is Cox’s 
crystalline instrumental Dexter’s 
Back, a melodic piece, which, like 
the other instrumental cut on the 
record, the rearranged traditional 
number St. Anne’s, never suffers 
from a lack of melody, and it’s 
played with both dexterity and 
heart. Old friends ought to get 
together more often. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Fistful of Gumption (Reaction Records) 

Texas bluesman 
Randy McAllister 
has spent decades 
# in the trenches 

fae of roadhouses 
plying his trade, developing his 
rough-and-ready blend of blues, 
soul, and zydeco. He’s virtually 
unknown this far north, but maybe 
this disc, his 13th, will give hima 
wider audience. 


The first thing I noticed about 
McAllister is that he’s a drummer, 
vocalist, and songwriter, as well 
as playing some killer harmonica. 
Drummers usually just lay back 
into the groove on their kit, with 
admittedly a few exceptions, such 
as Levon Helm. But McAllister 
has a rich, gritty voice somewhat 
reminiscent of Long John Bald- 
ry’s, and a good sense of melo- 
dy, not just groove. His backup 
players, “The Scrappiest Band in 
the Motherland,” are no slouches 
either, especially guitarist Rob 
Dewan. 

There’s a lot of variety here: 
rockin’ blues on My Stride, zydeco 
on Ride To Get Right, and my 
favourite, Background Singer, 

a soul/gospel-tinged tune that 
laments the lack of attention paid 
to these vocalists. It’s all well 
done, with a touch of roughness 
around the edges that gives it a 
genuine rootsy feel. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Oxford Street (Independent) 
Campbell 
~ Woods’s songs 
call to mind 


__4 Townes Van 
Zandt, and show 
the influence of mentors such as 
Lynn Miles and Al Tuck. Story 
songs, road tested and time worn, 
resonate with familiarity. 
Instrumentation using mellotron, 
Wurlitzer, vibraphone, and pedal 
steel in innovative ways make it 
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all feel contemporary yet univer- 
sal, even when the subject matter 
is 100 years old. 

A genuine, honest delivery cre- 
ates a sense of being a part of each 
song as it comes. Woods’s vocals 
remind you of John K Sampson or 
early, solo-acoustic Luke Doucet. 
Teardrops on the Table, a duet 
with Jadea Kelly —full of longing 
and sadness—is worth the price 
all by itself. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Beverly McCormick 
Tumbleweed Summer (Independent) 

From deep in the 
woods of Gilpin, 
BC, comes a com- 
pletely charming 


album. From start 
to finish, this country and blue- 
grass-tinged album is just so easy 
to listen to, even when it tackles 
issues such as suicide and war. 

McCormick, whose rich voice 
reminds me of Eliza Gilkyson’s, 
shows some mighty fine songwrit- 
ing chops. Mississippi Weather 
Girls is a complete earworm that’s 
impossible to get out of your head: 
“All in together girls, Mississippi 
weather girls, skipping rope and 
tossing curls, does your birthday 
fall in June”. 

Salvation’s Horn advises gen- 
erals to tell young soldiers “to 
put down their guns and go home 
and raise up their sons”. Lots of 
catchy phrases such as “perfectly 
impermanent love songs”. Add 
her great sense of melody and you 
have the recipe for a collection of 
memorable tunes. 

With the help of producers Allan 
Law and “Possum” Peter Ritchie, 
McCormick has assembled a fine 
group of musicians to present the 
songs, including John Reischman, 
Adam Dobres, and Trent Freeman. 

There is also variety in instru- 
mentation, with appearances of 
uillean pipes, saxophone, Dobro, 
and even lap steel guitar. 

My only criticism is that the 
eight songs left me hankering for 
more. Surely McCormick has 
more great songs in her. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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The Fabulous Thunderbirds 


The Fabulous 
Thunderbirds 

Strong Like That (Severn Records) 

ee If you were to 
sit down to design 
the perfect Fabu- 
lous Thunderbirds 
~~ album, it would 
sound very much like this. It’s 

a fresh masterwork for anyone 
lamenting the T-birds’ more 
guitar-focused, roadhouse Texas 
blues beginnings over today’s 
more refined R&B direction, as 
helmed by founding member Kim 
Wilson’s seasoned skills. Strong 
Like That offers both. 

Three originals and seven smart 
covers deliver on the band’s 
hard-won prowess like so much 
oak-casked whisky, aged—in this 
case —some 37 years, yet sound- 
ing like yesterday. 

Wilson, the only remaining 
original, has wisely surrounded 
himself with Darrell Nulisch’s 
dream team, capable of zeroing in 
on taut blues yet leaving the door 
open to accentuate the soulful 
sounds his vocals are fitting better 
than ever. 

The brilliant Johnny Moeller 
is the perfect guitar chameleon 
to stake out fresh territory in the 
T-birds’ guitar sound but he’s 
equally integral — surrounded 
by his Nulisch compatriots —to 
providing Wilson with a sturdy, 
full band sound rather than merely 
serve as a back-up band to Wil- 
son’s solo musings. 


Closing off with a power- 
ful title track —all blistering 
harp and memorable keyboard 
hook — Strong Like That serves up 
something for every T-bird fan, 
unfettered by tradition yet all the 
stronger for its rich history. Hard 
blues and sweet soul, reworked 
and doubly rewarding. 

— By Eric Thom 


Jimmy Aldridge 
& Sid Goldsmith 
Night Hours (Fellside Recordings) 

Aldridge and 
Goldsmith take 
BE songs from the 


a a traditional En- 
such as The Grazier Tribe and 
Bonny Bunch of Roses, and pres- 
ent them alongside contemporary 
songs and originals to create their 
socially conscious folk oeuvre. 

Among the self-penned material 
Moved On tells of the battle to 


Jimmy Aldridge 
& Sid Goldsmith 


glish folk canon, 


0 


secure social housing in east Lon- 
don while Night Hours relates the 
tales of the trials and tribulations 
of working nights. Aldridge has a 
strong, assertive voice that leads 
most of the songs, and he adds 
banjo and fiddle to the backing. 
Goldsmith mainly sings backup 
and plays guitar, bass fiddle, and 
concertina. 

They are both accomplished 
players and the sound is rounded 
out by guest players on fiddle, 
accordion, uillean pipes, and 
whistles. 

This is a thoughtfully put 
together album that is confidently 
performed and is worthy of a good 
listen. 

— By Tim Readman 


Bobby Dove 

Thunderchild (independent) 

aca ; This is the 

| debut disc (since 
her 2013 EP) 

for Montreal’s 
Bobby Dove. 
The gifted singer/songwriter has 
dedicated the disc to her mentor, 
Bobby Hill, singer, songwriter, 
musician, teacher, historian, and 
one of Canada’s first country mu- 
sic DJs, who passed away in 2015. 

He was also the resident lap steel 
player at the legendary Wheel 
Club, where Bobby cut her teeth 
performing, and we’re sure he’d 
be proud of her first disc, which 
features one of his tunes, Welcome 
To The Real World Again (with hot 
pedal steel by Chris Altmann). 

Produced by James McKenty 
(Blue Rodeo and Gordon Light- 
foot) it showcases her unique 
voice, playing, and songwriting 
talents. Stand-out tracks are 
Casualty, Another Doggone Day 
(which also showcases Laura 
Bates on fiddle and Burke Carroll 
on lap steel) and probably the best 
songwriting on Too Late To Go 
Home, a tribute to some of her 
heroes. 

Her own electric guitar licks 
feature on the instrumental Floor 
Licker. It’s a strong debut from a 
talented newcomer. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Richard Garvey 

Where Fools Gather (Independent) 
Intimate and 

sparse, with a 

voice that holds 


back just enough, 
== Richard Garvey’s 
Where Fools Gather emphasizes 
the personal over slick profession- 
alism, opting for a close-miked 
living room ambience over its 
14 cuts. Capturing the feeling of 
slow dancing your lover around a 
crackling fireplace is an atmo- 
sphere many records attempt, and 
in its humble grace, Where Fools 
Gather recreates that feeling as 
well as any, like a warm winter 
evening at home, with the snow 
falling beyond the window. 

Garvey’s sensitive tenor calls to 
mind Ryan Adams, without the 
latter’s penchant for punk rock 
explosion, which makes Garvey 
a sympathetic foil for female 
harmony. When he finally decides 
to bring the arrangements up a 
notch, with strings and brass on 
the touching Abigail, you’re left 
to wonder why folk records don’t 
more often employ such classic 
and pleasant pop sounds. Such a 
long release demands an attention 
span, and perhaps it could have 
been shorter, but Where Fools 
Gather, with its unassuming heart, 
is a welcome adjournment from 
expectation. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Eric Bogle 
Voices (Greentrax) 

By now you 
ought to know 


ERIC BOGLE 
wet joha Munro 


Voices What you are in for 
ee ee on a new Eric Bo- 
gle album. Quality 
songwriting, of course, poignant 
social and political commentary, 
the odd piece of sentimentality 
and a hilarious track or two for 
emotional balance. 

And so it goes with Voices. As 
always, John Munro adds much 
of the musical muscle and vocal 
harmony and contributes the title 
track and The Best Of Times, 
which contains a moving 1962 
recording of his late father singing 


Eric Bogle 


For The Good Times. Freedom 
Lost is a brave attempt at putting 
to music the famous quote from 
German pastor Martin Neimoller, 
as the Nazi’s rose to power in Ger- 
many —the one that starts: First 
they came for the Communists 
/ And I did not speak out... The 
same recurring darkness perme- 
ates First The Children. Then 
there’s the three-hankie affair, 
Ballad For Billy, which celebrates 
young Bill Spencer, who died 
tragically in an accident and do- 
nated his organs to benefit the liv- 
ing. The laugh-out-loud quotient 
derives from the self-explanatory 
When I’m Dead and Farewell To 
Fitness. And while he has lived 
in Australia twice as long as his 
native Scotland, there’s always 
a reflection on simpler times, as 
in The List. No major shift in 
direction, then, just business as 
usual for Bogle—one of the great 
folksong writers of our time. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Dylan Menzie 

Adolescent Nature (Independent) 
Adolescent Na- 

ture, a seven-song 

EP, has a sticker 

on it stating that 


Dylan Menzie 
from Prince Edward Island is a 
“Top 4 CBC Music 2016 Search- 
light Finalist”. 

A little Internet sleuthing and, 
sure enough, it’s true, for a song 
called Kenya. Congrats, Dylan. 


It’s catchy with some clever play 
with words: 

“They say you are what you 
eat / but I eat what I'm given / 
guess that’s why I’m just skin and 
bones.” 

So what a about the other six 
songs? Again, a pretty good effort 
for a novice. Dylan has a striking- 
ly powerful voice delivering some 
interesting pop folk songs such as 
Surviving Just On Coffee: 

“When I look back on the break- 
up, she had on her makeup / and 
said I was a loser, I was feeling 
looser / Said that I ignored her, 
that I annoyed her and I was not 
her kind.” 

Enough promise to make me 
want to hear more. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Dylan Menzie 


Thom Swift 
The Legend of Roy Black (independent) 

It’s so reward- 
ing to watch an 
artist not only find 
his feet but hit his 
stride. With his 
fourth solo release, the beloved 


Hot Toddy singer/songwriter takes 
a giant step forward with this 
release. 

Whether Roy Black is real or 
fictitious matters not. What mat- 
ters is that Thom sounds entirely 
comfortable in his surroundings, 
adding 10 new songs to a canon 
that has come to define less of 
where he’s been and more of 
where he’s going. Where he’s go- 
ing is to gently reshape the nature 
of authentic roots music, bringing 
his strong, East Coast flare to bear 
on folk, blues, country, bluegrass, 
and even jazz influences. 

Add in the seasoned skills of 
seriously skilled session players 
such as fellow Todster Tom Easley 
(acoustic bass), Asa Brosius 
(pedal steel, Dobro), JP Cormier 
(mandolin, violins, banjo) and Da- 
vid Gunning (high-strung guitar, 
Track 1, lending his epic touch 
to the mix/mastering) makes for 
a level of musicianship that truly 
sparkles. 

Different pacing sets the stage 
for this whole release, demonstrat- 
ing Thom’s acute musical finesse, 
absolute confidence, and the fun 
he’s experiencing with his chosen 
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players. All capped off with a rev- 
erent cover of Porter Wagoner’s 
hit A Satisfied Mind underlines a 
standout accomplishment. 

— By Eric Thom 


Cash Crop (Factor MFM) 

The second 
release from roots/ 
country artist 
Quinton Blair 

. is an EP show- 


casing his substantial talent as 

a songwriter, singer, and record 
craftsman. There are only four 
tracks but all show him to be a 
talented vocalist whose plaintive 
classic country and western voice 
cuts through the music to lodge 
firmly in the heart and memory of 
the listener. 

The lyrics, too, stay with you. 
Blair has a deceptive simplicity 
that sounds conversational but 
deflects notice from the careful- 
ly crafted lines that anchor his 
writing. His band on this disc 
is equally professional from the 
rock-solid drumming of Ryan 
Voth to the vintage pedal steel 
work of William J. Western. 

The Steinbach, MN, troubadour 
deserves a place right up there 
with the likes of Stompin’ Tom, 
Hank Snow, Ian Tyson, Corb 
Lund, or any of the masters of 
Nashville. A solid release from a 
solid talent that looks like it will 
stand the test of time 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Cold Outside (Independent) 


Fans of guitar 


tone have a lot 
to learn about 

— 4 Bill Johnson. His 
eee fourth album, 
Cold Outside should be the one 
that has this Vancouver Island 
native flying high above the radar, 
finally. Ripe with an abundance 
of select tracks, Johnson proves a 
bona fide triple threat. He’s cre- 
ated 11 originals that tower over 
anyone else in this category. 

As a guitarist, he’s listed as 
a blues artist yet his expertise 
embraces equal parts country and 
rock. Yet it’s his vocals that distin- 
guish him — a drop-dead country 
croon that is right at home with 
anything he sees fit to sing about. 

Launching with Baggage Blues, 
he spikes it with hard-edged blues 
guitar while guest David Vest 
contributes rolling piano boogie as 
Johnson’s booming voice glues it 
all together. 

Darcy Phillips’s scorching B3 
unites with Joby Baker’s big-bot- 
tomed bass (and drums) to cut 
Johnson loose on, head-turning 
leads that cut like glass. Rick 
Erickson’s bass, Baker’s drums, 
and Phillips’s piano all add to 
Johnson’s tapestry. The gentle 
Angeleen underlines the abilities 
of a great country vocalist, coun- 
try-blues guitarist, and all-round 
hell of a smart songwriter. 

— By Eric Thom 


Photo By: Lorie Miseck 


By Holger Petersen 

ISBN: 978-1-55483-172-2 / Insomniac Press / 426 pages / $19.95 
Taken from 

| either of his 
record-breaking 
music shows (pub- 
lic radio CKUA’s 
Natch’l Blues, 

B which has been 


around for 40-plus years, or CBC 
Radio’s Saturday Night Blues, 
which has been on-air since 1986), 
or from onstage interviews at 
music festivals, Holger Petersen’s 
Talking Music 2 is a collection of 
interviews with significant blues 
and roots music pioneers and 
mavericks. 

Like its predecessor, 2011’s 
Talking Music, its 25 interviews 
are packed with highlights that are 
far too numerous to mention. A 
very few favourites are: 

* Van Dyke Parks talking about 
his resumé, which included a 
five-year stint as a child star in 
movies and television, perform- 
ing as a boy soprano with The 
Metropolitan Opera at age 10, 
and his later work as a session 
musician, arranger, or songwriter 
with a wide-ranging group of 
talent, which included artists as 
diverse as Randy Newman, Harry 
Nilsson, The Byrds, Ry Cooder, 
Little Feat, Brian Wilson and The 


Beach Boys, Allen Toussaint, and 
Frank Zappa. 

* Bill Medley (of The Righteous 
Brothers) chatting about his late 
partner Bobby Hatfield and relat- 
ing that the first song they learned 
was a B.B. King song. 

* Dan Hicks discussing his early 
days on the San Francisco music 
scene. 

* Steve Miller (of Fly Like An 
Eagle and Jet Airliner fame) 
reminiscing about his background 
backing up Jimmy Reed at 14, 
picking up and driving around 
Howlin’ Wolf and John Lee 
Hooker, playing behind Chuck 
Berry, his friendship with T-Bone 
Walker, and Les Paul being his 
godfather. 

* Discussions with Rory Block, 
Maddy Prior, and Maggie Bell 
about being women pioneers. 

* Mose Allison acknowledging 
his debt to Pete Townsend pop- 
ularizing Young Man Blues and 
keeping it re-issued ever since. 

Petersen is a conversational 
interviewer who asks engaging 
questions of his subjects and keeps 
them going with specific and 
knowledgeable queries, wheth- 
er about people, history, their 
discographies, or technique. About 
the only criticism that could be 
levelled at the book is its brevity. 
It could be twice as long and still 
be entertaining. A must-read for 
any blues or roots music fan. 

— By Barry Hammond 


“ 


A la rencontre de 


Melisande |electrotrad 


Y, ans les derniéres années, plusieurs artistes québécois ont mélangé la musique traditionnelle a 
l’électronique: pensons aux Fréres Berthiaume, 4 Michel Faubert, Gabriellle Bouthillier, Maz, Ol- 
ivier Soucy, Simard & Gagné et Associés, Yves Lambert avec Socaled. Est-ce le début d’une forte 


tendance? L’avenir le dira, mais Mélisande [électrotrad] semble voir grand. Le duo a récemment lancé Les 
millésimes, un deuxiéme disque au sein duquel |’électro et méme des éléments pop occupent plus de place 
que dans le premier. 

La démarche traditionnelle y est toutefois renforcie. « Nous avons été soutenus pour la recherche», raconte 
Alexandre de Grosbois-Garand, dit Moulin, bassiste-flitiste et programmateur du groupe. « Nous avons 
profité de la Henry Reed Award, ce qui nous a permis d’avoir accés a |’ American Folklife Center qui est le 
centre du patrimoine vivant de la Librairy of Congress 4 Washington. Nous avons également regu un soutien 
du CALQ au Québec pour aller visiter le fonds d’ Adélard Lambert a Berthierville et les Archives de folklore 
et d’ethnologie de |’ Université Laval. 

Toutes les chansons du disque Les millésimes sont inspirées par cette démarche et regroupées sous le theme 
de la chanson a boire. L’album renferme aussi bien des perles de la collection d’enregistrements sur bobines 
de Laura Boulton et de celles de la Southern States Collection de John A. Lomax, que des titres retrouvés 
grace au travail de Marius Barbeau et de Robert Bouthillier avec Vivian Labrie. On remonte aussi jusqu’aux 
sources du moyen-age ou de la France d’ Aristide Bruant. 

Mélisande livre les piéces avec une voix empreinte de pureté et de conviction. Elle cherche et trouve sou-. 
vent un caractére féministe dans les chansons traditionnelles. Elle en respecte les textes, mais peut rajouter 
des couplets et faire se croiser des versions différentes des chansons. Elle ne chante pas de maniére tradition- 
nelle et vient d’un autre milieu. 

« Ma tante Monique Fauteux était dans le célébre groupe Harmonium et j’ai toujours su que je voulais 
chanter. J’ai fait des chansons de Michel Rivard et j’ai méme fait partie d’un band hommage a Métallica 
en beuglant tout le long d’un show. Puis, on a monté le groupe Mémoire vive qui remettait en valeur des 
chansons québécoises de 1970 4 1985. Suite a cela, j’ai suivi le stage de Robert Fripp, ce qui m’a permis de 
découvrir le New Standard Tuning et de 
devenir membre du groupe The Sweepers 
de Boston. Revenue a Montréal, j’ai fait 
mes chansons dans les bars». 

Le reste fait partie de I’histoire. Elle 
rencontre Alexandre qui était membre de 
Genticorum. Fils de Louise de Grosbois 
et de Gilles Garand, il est tombé dans la 
marmite traditionnelle a sa naissance. II 
avait toujours eu |’intention de mélanger 
les genres, elle voulait chanter des 
chansons et le résultat de-la rencontre fut 
magique. En 2014, leur premier disque Les 
métamorphoses marque le trad québécois. 
Les millésimes devrait projeter le groupe 
encore plus loin. D’autant que sur une 
scéne, le duo est accompagné par d’excel- 
lents musiciens qui viennent de différents 
horizons. 

Mélisande [électrotrad], Les millésimes, 
Borealis 

— Par Yves Bernard 
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Un supergroupe tra- 
ditionnel unique de 
Quebec nous presente 
ses airs joyeux et 


energiques empreints 


de finesse. | 


ors de la Veillée de l’avant-veille en 
décembre dernier, un rare €événement 
i se produit: un groupe traditionnel 
allume le Métropolis de Montréal devant une 
salle comble de 2,000 personnes. En fait, ce 
groupe est un collectif trés spécial, une sorte 
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de supergroupe trad québécois créé par la ren- 
contre de deux des principaux ambassadeurs 
du genre dans le monde : le Vent du Nord et 
De Temps Antan. Les deux formations ne font 
qu’une. Et ¢a brasse. On percoit trés rapide- 
ment tout le potentiel international d’une telle 
démarche. 

Aujourd’hui, pour donner suite a une tournée 
québécoise et a une prestation au Royal Concert 
Hall de Glasgow pendant le Celtic Connections, 
le collectif fait le point : «Solo» est-il le nom 
d’un spectacle ou d’un groupe? Et quel bilan 
les sept membres tirent-ils de leur expérience? 
Nous avons posé ces questions a André Brunet, 
le violoneux d’enfer du trio De temps Antan 
et a Simon Beaudry, chanteur a la voix pure et 
joueur de cordes dans le Vent du Nord. 

« Pour le moment, Solo est un projet», 
répond André. « On voulait créer un happen- 
ing les deux groupes ensemble et souvent, 
lorsque nous faisons des jams, je crie bien 


fort : «SOLO». Evidemment, le solo n’a aucun 
rapport avec le jam. C’est devenu un running 
gag et on a gardé le nom». Simon renchérit : 

« A la base, on avait l’objectif de seulement 
jouer ensemble pendant les mois de novembre 
et décembre dernier. Maintenant, on brasse ce 
qui s’en vient. Je pense que le projet de faire 
un disque est 1a, mais quand? Et si on fait un 
disque, est-ce que le band va s’appeler Solo? 
», A Glasgow, la promotion était faite autour 
des deux groupes et aux Etats-Unis, le concert 
porte le nom de Quebec Fest. » 

Qu’importe |’ appellation, l’important est la 
musique, pleine de richesses. D’un cété, le 
Vent du Nord avec sa swing fluide, sa finesse, 
ses chansons tragiques et politiques; de l’autre, 
De Temps Antan, un puissant power trio et 
aux cadences qui démarrent sur des chapeaux 
de roues, mais aux mélodies qui peuvent 
parfois respirer. De quelle fagon Simon et 
André voient-ils ces différences entre les deux 


groupes? 

« De Temps Antan est une méchante loco- 
motive», répond Simon. « Ils ont la pédale 
au plancher et ¢a joue en tabarnouche. Nous, 
on travaille avec des partitions, ca améne un 
autre genre de drive. On a dii s’adapter. Notre 
violoneux Olivier Demers écrit toute la mélo- 
die, alors que Pierre-Luc Dupuis, |’un de leurs 
chanteurs, apprend le show bien rapidement 
par coeur. De mon coté, quand je travaille sur le 
bouzouki, j’y vais ben gros par oreille et je suis 
plus en mode DTA, alors qu’a la guitare, je suis 
plus en mode VDN». 

André voit des avantages a la fagon de 
travailler du Vent. « Les feuilles de musique 
n’arrétent pas |’énergie et j’ai aimé le cété plus 
structuré. Ca m’a aidé a me rappeler ce qu’il 
faut que je joue quand on a sept musiciens sur 
scéne. Ca m’a rappelé quand j’étais dans la 
Bottine souriante. Si tu fais un accent, il faut 
que tout le monde le fasse, sinon, ga sonne un 
peu boiteux. Dans Solo, il a fallu que notre 
band calme un peu ses ardeurs pour que les 
deux groupes se fondent ensemble. On ne vou- 
lait pas créer le son de l’un ou de l’autre». 

Ici, le répertoire est composé autant d’anci- 
ennes piéces que de nouvelles. Tous les titres 
sont arrangés en fonction du projet Solo. On 
joue sur la présence des deux violons et des 


deux accordéons. On permet a Réjean Brunet 
de VDN d’accompagner son frere André 

de DTA et on développe aussi de nouveaux 
timbres. Par exemple, |’harmonica de Pierre- 
Luc Dupuis peut jouer avec la vielle a roue de 
Nicolas Bouerice, ce qui n’est pas fréquent. 

« Tout le monde a apporté du répertoire : des 
chansons et des reels», explique Simon. « Moi- 
méme, j’ai proposé des affaires qui n’ont pas 
été retenues, mais on s’en fout, c’est un collec- 
tif de répertoire aussi. An début, on voulait plus 
de nouveaux répertoires, mais notre metteur en 
scene Michel Faubert nous a ramené a la réal- 
ité. Il y a des gens qui viennent pour entendre 
les classiques de deux bands». 

« Cela a eu du bon, parce qu’on s’est retrouvé 
ensemble dans une situation de création a sept. 
Il fallait se découvrir et, en ce qui concerne les 
fréres, se redécouvrir. Explique André. Des 
fréres, il y en a deux paires dans Solo : André 
et Réjean Brunet, de méme que Simon et Eric 
Beaudry. Dans les deux cas, ils ont mené des 
projets familiaux : les Freres Brunet étaient trés 
exubérants et précoces dés l’adolescence, alors 
que les Beaudry sont des joueurs de cordes et 
chanteurs aux voix pures et graves. 

Pour la scéne, Michel Faubert a eu la bonne 
idée de placer les familles de chaque cété : 
d’un bord les musiques extraverties, de l’autre, 


les chants plus intimes. André raconte : « 

C était bien trippant de retrouver Réjean. 
Apres avoir ben gros évolué ensemble quand 
on était jeune, on a pris des chemins différents. 
Un jour, Réjean a composé la premiere partie 
d’une piece et moi la deuxi¢me. On a décidé de 
la reprendre sous le titre de La garde partagée 
pour le concert de Solo». Simon retrouve aussi 
un morceau qu’il avait créé avec son frére : Le 
sort des amoureux, la piéce-titre du disque 
qu’il avaient réalisés ensemble en 2007. Les 
deux avaient également mené leur barque dans 
le milieu des chansonniers. 

A la Veillée de I’ Avant-veille, le concert de 
Solo était mené a plein gaz, mais on ne cou- 
vrait qu’une partie du répertoire: « En temps 
normal dans le plus long show, le premier set 
est beaucoup plus en mode mineur, plus tran- 
quille, alors qu’au deuxiéme, les tounes en ma- 
jeur, plus souriantes, arrivent», soutient Simon. 
« C’était une facon de créer un équilibre dans 
les énergies, en étant aussi capable de taper du 
pied relax et de respirer», renchérit André. 

Et ils se sont permis quelques expériences 
fructueuses. Comme cette idée de s’inspirer 
des tambours du Burundi avec un numéro de 
percussions et de podorythmie sur |’histoire de 
Rose Latulippe slamée a l’occasion par Michel 
Faubert. Ca promet pour |’avenir! 


Moore et McGregor 

Dream With Me (Ivemia Records) 

3 Wendy Moore et Arthur 
McGregor nous proposent 


Moore & McGregor 4, 
Green wih es 


y*s 
>» 


un album intime d’airs, 
de ballades et de reprises 
de chansons folk habitu- 
ellement chantées en chceur dans les fétes 
ou les veillées de cuisine. L’expertise de 
McGregor, multi-instrumentiste et spécial- 
iste de la musique folk (il a été directeur du 
Ottawa Folklore Centre pendant 38 ans) et 
la formation classique de Moore con- 
férent sans aucun doute a ces deux artistes 
l’expérience et le savoir-faire requis pour 
faire fonctionner n’importe quelle chanson. 
Douze instruments différents sont a l’ceuvre 


sur l’album en plus de leurs deux voix (et de 


l’absence remarquée du violon), faisant de 
cet album un objet unique dans le paysage 
du folk canadien. 

- Par Tanya Corbin 


Bobby Dove 

Thunderchild (indépendant) 

Voici le premier album 
de la Montréalaise 
- Bobby Dove depuis son 
EP paru en 2013. La 
talentueuse auteure-com- 


positrice-interpréte 
dédie son album a Bobby Hill, auteur-com- 
positeur-interpréte, musicien, professeur, 
historien et l’un des premiers présentateurs 


de musique country au Canada, décédé en 
2015. 

C’était également un joueur de lap steel 
légendaire au Wheel Club, ot Bobby a 
fait ses premieres armes sur scéne et nous 
sommes certains qu’il aurait été fier de 
son premier album, qui contient une de 
ses chansons, Welcome To The Real World 
Again (avec le jeu de pedal steel enlevé de 
Chris Altmann). 

Produit par James McKenty (Blue Rodeo 
et Gordon Lightfoot), Thunderchild met de 
lavant la voix unique de Bobby Dove, son 
jeu brillant et son talent pour I’écriture de 
chansons. Les chansons Casualty et Anothe 
Doggone Day (avec Laura Bates au violon 
et Burke Carroll au lap steel) sont particu- 
liérement remarquables et la palme du meil- 
leur texte revient a Too Late To Go Home, 
un hommage a quelques-uns de ses héros. 

On peut admirer les variations qu’elle 
propose a la guitare électrique sur le titre 
instrumental Floor Licker. Avec ce premier 
album, Bobby Dove fait une entrée en force 
dans |’univers de la musique. 

- Par Barry Hammond 
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J. Poet, a veteran San Francis- 
co-based music journalist, outlines 
his fears for his family and the chill- 
ing effect a Donald Trump presiden- 
cy may inflict on U.S. musicians. 


I called my wife early on election night to 
tell her that Hillary Clinton had a small lead 
in Florida and South Carolina, two important 
swing states. The election was going to be 
close but it looked like Clinton was going to be 
our first woman president. I had a deadline to 
make, so I turned off the sound on the TV and 
went back to work. 

The next time I looked at CNN, the writing 
was on the wall. Trump was winning. My mind 
went blank. I texted my wife and told her the 
news. She wrote back. “Ha Ha! Don’t upset me 
like that. I'll be home soon and we can watch 
the results together.” 

When my wife came home, we watched the 
returns and ate our dinner in silence, punctuat- 
ed by headshaking and involuntary groans. 

“T need to go out,” she said. ““We need to be 
with other people.” 

We went down the hill to the sports bar on 
the corner. It’s a lively place. When a big game 
is on, we can hear the cheers coming from the 
bar, even with our bedroom windows shut. 
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That Thursday, it was silent. We stood in a 
room full of people staring at the big televi- 
sion sets that ringed the room. There was no 
music on the jukebox. People were speaking in 
whispers. No one was laughing. We exchanged 
desultory remarks with several people and 
went home. The other bars and restaurants we 
passed were quiet. The streets of San Francisco, 
were silent. 

I woke up Wednesday to the news of a Trump 
presidency and the death of Leonard Cohen. 

In a trance-like state, I played Cohen’s The 
Future. The song’s tag line— “T’ve seen the fu- 
ture, Brother: it is murder” —resonated for me. 
Trump elected, Leonard Cohen dead. I cried, 
feeling both empty and full of fear. 

At this writing, Trump has been president 
for three weeks and every day brings a new 
outrage. He says he loves music and, according 
to the BBC and his own books, The Rolling 
Stones, Tony Bennett, Eminem, Lady Gaga, 
and Queen are among his favourite artists. 
Most of them do not return his admiration. 

He seems to apply the same standards to 
music as he does to his politics and business 
dealings. He loves success but ignores those 
struggling to achieve it. One of his budget 
cutting proposals would eliminate the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts and the National 
Endowment for Humanities, perhaps as 
punishment for National Public Radio’s alleged 
leftward slant. 

Max Freedman, who directs publicity and 
radio promotion campaigns for the Marauder 
Group, says this will have a chilling effect on 
musicians as well. “The President and his GOP 
colleagues have the potential to inflict serious 
harm to the music industry. The Muslim ban 
has made visa applications significantly more 
difficult for some foreign artists, hoping to 
tour the U.S. The threat to defund NPR would 
have a massive impact on the network, through 
which smaller artists, both U.S.-based and 
otherwise, receive airplay; exposing them to 
listeners they might not otherwise reach. If 
public radio stations begin shuttering, then the 
people whose career it is to promote music to 
these stations will be out of work. With one 
stroke of a pen, he will have a ripple effect 
that could throw hundreds, if not thousands, of 
ordinary Americans into unemployment.” 

Thankfully, Trump’s racist, sexist, homopho- 
bic, nationalistic, right-wing rhetoric, and 
the policies he’s trying to put in place, have 
already galvanized the music community. On 


Friday, Feb. 3, Bandcamp donated their share 
of the website’s proceeds to the ACLU, and 
every new day brings another notice of musi- 
cians coming together to perform anti-Trump 
benefits to raise money for Planned Parent- 
hood, the Southern Poverty Law Center, and 
other groups active in what is already being 
called The Resistance. Songs protesting Trump 
and his policies—more than I can list in this 
article—are appearing daily and musicians — 
seem cautiously hopeful that the anti-Trump 
movement will have a bracing effect on song- 
writing and political activism. 

Ethan Anderson, of the Seattle band Massy 
Ferguson, put it this way: “Most musicians 
tend to lean more to the left. It makes sense. 
We are constantly trying to break away from 
tradition and conventions, to break new 
ground artistically. That leads to a more liberal 
attitude. I feel fortunate that, as a musician, I 
have gotten to know people from all walks of 
life, fans, other artists, etc. That’s the world I 
live in. That’s why Trump being elected wasn’t 
just a shock for me; it was a full-on seismic 
earthquake that toppled so much about what 
I thought the world was. I honestly think I 
was a fool not to realize how many people in 
this country lean right, even far right, toward 
convention and tradition—conventions and 
traditions that I have major issues with. 

“My wife is Pakistani-American and she’s 
faced suspicion and invasive comments since 
the election. The other day, this old Trump sup- 
porter was aggressively harassing her, trying 
to figure out where she was from and ‘why she 
was here’. She’s feeling like an open target for 
suspicion and hate speech. I can blend in, but if 
you’re from the Middle East, Pakistan, or one 
of the seven countries, you can’t just blend in. 
I’m trying to make sense of this regime change 
and trying to express my artistic voice, while 
wondering what this presidency means for 
people like my wife. My hope is that we can 
turn the fear and anger into art. Doesn’t seem 
like we have much of a choice.” 

As for myself, I find myself returning to the 
songs of the ’60s and ’70s, those that helped 
fuel the counterculture. For What It’s Worth, 
There But For Fortune, The Times They Are 
a-Changing, and Volunteers. 

Those trying times produced songs of strug- 
gle and opposition that still resonate decades 
later. It’s clear that Trump’s regime will have a 
similar effect on the songwriters and singers of 
this generation. 
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Onlica like they do is quite an accomplishment > 


“A musical evangelist, Jayme Stone loves using fresh approaches 
to get people hooked on wider musical traditions.?- Edmonton Journal 
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